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Rural Sociology — Dimensions and Horizons* 


By Lowry Nelson+ 


Considered as the study of human 
association in the rural environment, 
rural sociology covers a very wide 
scope. It comprehends not alone the 
delineation of the areas and sub-areas 
of community life, considered in the 
horizontal aspect; but includes as 
well the myriad forms of association 
within the spatial frame-work. In this 
latter aspect it describes all those 
functions which make up the associ- 
ational life of rural man. Thus it is a 
discipline of great breadth—as wide, 
indeed, as the forms of associational 
life are varied. 

It has not only breadth, but also 
“length.” It cannot be content with 
mere description and analysis of the 
community as it appears in cross- 
section; it must take cognizance of 
time as well as space. It recognizes 
that the community, as of the present, 
is the result of a long period of cul- 
tural change and cultural accumula- 
tion. In other words, every commun- 
ity has a history and is in large 
measure the product of an evolution- 
ary process. The student of rural 
society must have a time perspective 
concerning his data. Such a perspec- 
tive involves knowledge of the forces 
both internal and external which in 
the past have helped to shape the 
social phenomena of the present. Thus 
the discipline has “length” as another 
important dimension. 





_*Read before the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety, Chicago, Ill., March 17, 1946. 
+ University of Minnesota. 


The third dimension is “depth.” If 
we are to understand fully the social 
life of mankind, we need to know 
more about the nature of the individ- 
ual himself; his needs, his drives, his 
motivation, his attitudes, and all those 
subtle and elusive — though all-im- 
portant — forms of covert behavior. 
What it is that produces the forms of 
response in individuals and in groups; 
how and why responses differ in time 
and place; how are folkways and 
mores changed; (e.g. the substitution 
of one food habit or another); how 
are value-systems modified; and how 
can these subtle processes of inter- 
action be measured and described ;— 
these are but a few of the questions 
involved in the quest for knowledge 
along the third dimension. 

It is recognized that wide differ- 
ences of opinion exist among sociolo- 
gists and other social scientists as to 
the scope of the field of sociology, and 
as to the boundaries among the vari- 
ous disciplines. But an examination of 
the table of contents of an introduc- 
tory sociology text or a cursory sur- 
vey of the literature written by soci- 
ologists reveals that some stakes have 
been driven in all these suggested 
areas and some borings have taken 
place. Even the usual definition of 
sociology as the science of group rela- 
tions assumes the various dimensions 
which have been indicated. Sociology, 
therefore, is eclectic; a huge maw 
that gulps all social phenomena as its 
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diet. Some sociologists have regarded 
this attribute of eclecticism as a seri- 
ous, not to say devastating, criticism 
and have sought means of delimiting 
the field. After all, it is difficult to 
answer such questions as_ these: 
Where does sociology end and political 
science begin? Or economics? Or psy- 
chology? Or history, human geogra- 
phy or anthropology? There really is 
no clear definition of boundaries in 
the social sciences. An even more im- 
portant question is whether such de- 
marcations ought to exist. 


As the volume of knowledge ac- 
cumulates, the rise of sub-divisions 
within a general scientific field is in- 
evitable. Also it seems to be inherent 
in the scientific workers themselves 
to attempt continuously to establish 
boundaries or jurisdictions, which de- 
fine the scope of the various disci- 
plines. Such definitions are indispen- 
sable as steps in research, but they 
can, and often have, become serious 
impediments to the free exchange of 
ideas and methods. This is a rgsult of 
the tendency of various disciplines to 
become guild-minded and to assume 
quasi-juridical significance. 


This excessive fragmentation in the 
social sciences is coming to be rather 
widely recognized, and some institu- 
tions are giving serious attention to 
the revision of curricula and to ways 
by which research efforts of various 
specialists can be focussed upon spe- 
cific problems. An example of curricu- 
lum modification is the new Commit- 
tee on Social Thought established in 
the University of Chicago Graduate 
School, which transcends departmen- 
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tal lines in the interest of unification 
of subject matter. What has come to 
be called General Education seeks a 
similar goal at the undergraduate 
level. 

The cooperative research projects, 
which are increasingly common, rep- 
resent attempts to bring research 
efforts of several disciplines to bear 
upon a single problem. One such effort 
was launched at the University of 
Minnesota Graduate School in 1943, 
for the study of the impact of the 
war upon a sample community in 
that state. Numerous other examples 
might be cited. 

Obviously, the magnitude of the 
dimensions of sociology places it be- 
yond the capacity of even a Spencer 
to develop scientific proficiency in all 
its phases. For one to attempt to 
cover the entire field is to give rise 
to extensive cultivation, where inten- 
sive cultivation is called for. While it 
is realized that specialization pro- 
duces fragmentation and apparent 
lack of synthesis, this represents an 
inevitable stage in the evolution of 
science. The “bits and pieces” of 
social knowledge must be fabricated 
before they can be assembled into a 
unit that can be called a science of 
man. Numerous workers will dig their 
individual post-holes in the terrain, 
preliminary to the achievement of the 
major excavation. Sometimes, it will 
be necessary for some synthesizing 
mind—or minds—to produce the gen- 
eralizations that can be recognized 
and accepted as a science of human 
society, but the constituent elements 
must be first discovered and described. 
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DIMENSIONS AND HORIZONS 


Meanwhile, the rural sociologist 
faces the necessity of deciding upon 
that portion of the general field in 
which he wants to make his contri- 
bution. Just as the physical universe 
is too vast to permit the ordinary in- 
dividual to grasp and to study as a 
whole, so it is with the universe of 
human society. The scholar in the 
natural sciences must select a small 
unit—a fish, a plant, an element or 
a compound—and study in microcosm 
what cannot be examined in toto. In 
the social sciences, he must of neces- 
sity choose a particular social phe- 
nomenon for his special attention and 
devote himself assiduously and con- 
tinuously to its exploration if he 
would make a lasting contribution. 
The “surface” dimensions of the area 
which is chosen will likely determine 
the “depth” to which his explorations 
will lead. With so many superficial 
areas competing for his attention, the 
temptation may be strong to spread 
too widely. Practical considerations 
may also limit his choice. 

The specialization in specific as- 
pects of sociology which this sug- 
gests, is, of course, already well ad- 
vanced so far as general sociology is 
concerned. There are, for example, 
family sociologists, urban sociologists, 
criminologists, demographers, ecolo- 
gists, social psychologists, and so on 
through a long list of specialisms. We 
also have rural sociologists, who may 
be regarded as specialists from the 
standpoint of general sociology, but 
they must be considered as general- 
ists rather than specialists because 
in range of subject matter their field 
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is almost as broad as that of the gen- 
eral discipline. As generalists, they 
have admittedly covered many ‘spe- 
cific aspects of rural society, but in 
practically none of these aspects have 
the studies penetrated to the degree 
of depth which is required for build- 
ing a substantial scientific structure. 

This is undoubtedly to be accounted 
for by the very newness of the field 
on the one hand, and to certain prac- 
tical expedients on the other. For the 
most part, rural sociology research 
is supported from public funds and 
the emphasis is upon the study and 
solution of practical problems. There 
is a responsibility devolving upon 
rural sociologists attached to Experi- 
ment Stations and to the Department 
of Agriculture to deal with current 
problems which are visible to the lay- 
man and can therefore be “justified” 
as objects for study. This is a respon- 
sibility which cannot be avoided and 
no rural sociologist wishes to avoid it, 
but it poses a problem in the long run 
which must be faced by the research 
worker in this field. This is not to say 
that Experiment Station directors do 
not or will not recognize the place of 
research on the somewhat less “prac- 
tical” aspects of sociology, nor is it 
to be assumed that attack on so-called 
practical problems does not contrib- 
ute to the general body of scientific 
knowledge. But where, as is the case 
in most Sations, there are no more 
than one or two men to carry the 
work, the usual result is that time 
and energy will be spent in giving 
superficial attention to many different 
areas rather than probing more deep- 
ly into- one. 








From the standpoint of a develop- 
ing science of rural sociology, the 
need is everywhere apparent for in- 
creased specialization. The superficial 
dimensions are —as indicated — ex- 
tremely broad, and the subject matter 
diverse. But the number of workers 
is small, and up to date, have been 
unable to exploit in depth the surface 
explorations. As the numbers of 
workers increase, it will be possible 
for greater division of labor to take 
place and more intensive study can 
be given by an individual to a spe- 
cific sub-area. Such increased special- 
ization, it is well to bear in mind, will 
have implications for training of new 
workers which cannot be ignored by 
the universities. Antecedent to such 
specialization, there must be special- 
ized training. It may well involve in 
time some extension of the present 
period of graduate training. It might 
well involve the training of specialists 
in such fields as local government; 
and will most certainly involve more 
training in the field of psychology. 
Other related social sciences must 
come in for more attention as well. 
Moreover, it is possible that some 
sort of internship should be pro- 
vided the trainees. These are ques- 
tions which will have to be worked 
out within the larger frame-work of 
graduate school education. In short, 
it appears to be clear that one “hori- 
zon” that rural sociology should be- 
gin to scan is a vertical one. It in- 
volves looking downward to the un- 
fathomed depths of human behavior. 

There is another horizon—and in 
this case the word is more properly 
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used. It is the horizon of other rural 
peoples throughout the world. Ours 
is a discipline which in its develop. 
ment, if not its origin, has been of 
United States vintage. As such it js 
provincial. We deal but sketchily, if 
at all, with the rural life of other 
countries. Our text-books not only are 
limited largely to United States data, 
but oftentimes deal too exclusively 
with certain regions of the country, 

The war has heightened the inter. 
est of our population in other lands 
and other peoples. We have come 
finally to recognize that we cannot 
live in isolation, and however reluc- 
tantly, we are committing ourselves 
as a nation more and more to the idea 
of playing a role on the international 
stage. But this role, if it is to be 
played with insight and intelligence, 
must be based upon understanding 
of the way other people live, and the 
understanding must be a sympathetic 
one. It will be a responsibility of the 
schools to provide this understanding, 
and the schools in turn must depend 
for materials upon reports of compe- 
tent observers of life in foreign lands. 
Since at least two-thirds of the labor 
force of the world is engaged in agri- 
culture, the fact is inescapable that 
American scholars must become ac- 
quainted with the rural life of people 
throughout the world. They can 
achieve this acquaintanceship best 
through actual contact, but a mini- 
mum requirement should be the study 
of the literature of rural life as it 
has been produced or may be pro- 
duced by scholars of other lands. To 
make such literature more widely 
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available, we should give serious at- 
tention to the problem of getting 
these works published in English 
translations in the United States. 

Fortunately for American rural 


sociology, many students are al- 
ready getting considerable experience 
abroad through service in the armed 
forces, or with the various govern- 
mental agencies operating on the in- 
ternational level. The most notable of 
these agencies up to the present is 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, which already has sent rural 
sociologists into several Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, and is now sending 
some to Europe. But this is only a 
beginning, a reconnaissance effort, 
which must be followed up with more 
detailed studies. The logic of events 
would seem to foreshadow a vast en- 
richment of American scholarship 
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through these foreign contacts, and 
the extension of our horizons to the 
planet’s end. 

The development of a science of 
human society is the goal. It may 
never be attained; but from what we 
know at present concerning the evo- 
lution of the older science of physics, 
it appears that it will be reached—if 
at all—as a result of scholars’ digging 
ever deeper in their various spade- 
holes, until these individual efforts 
coalesce in an ultimate unity. This, 
at least, is our working hypothesis, 
and if futility should prove the end 
of all our striving we may perhaps 
comfort ourselves with the statement 
of Robert Louis Stevenson: “To travel 
hopefully is a better thing than to 
arrive; and the true success is to 
labor.” 





Future Teaching of Rural Sociology* 


By Otis Durant Duncan} 
ABSTRACT 


This paper envisions several problems in the future teaching of rural soci- 
ology. Among these are the types of students, the values to be emphasized, the 
challenge of other disciplines which offer quicker and larger economic returns 
to the student, and of rural sociology in the scheme of general education. It 
also stresses the importance of organizing the teaching function more directly 
around the interest of the student at all levels of instruction, and urges the 
revision of graduate teaching on the basis of more vital and justifiable 


standards. 


RESUMEN 


Este articulo considera varios problemas relacionados con la ensefianza de la 
sociologia rural en el futuro. Entre ellos se encuentran la clase de estudiantes, 
los valores que se deban destacar, la competencia de otras disciplinas que 
ofrecen al estudiante mayores ingresos en un transcurso de tiempo mas corto, 
y la posicién de la sociologia rural en relacién con la educacién en general. 
También recalca la importancia de organizar la funcién educativa en relacién 
mas directa con el interés del estudiante en todos los niveles de la instruccién, 
y recomienda la revisién de la ensefianza post-graduada de acuerdo con normas 


mas vitales y mds razonables. 
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Because of the urgency of need, 
and of specific assignment, the theme 
of this paper is a statement of prob- 
lems and plans incident to the future 
teaching of rural sociology in colleges 
and universities. In doing this, one 
must be aware of the imminent dan- 
gers likely to be encountered: No one 
knows for what purposes the colleges 
and universities will be kept alive 
after the war; nor can anyone fore- 
see either the superficial changes 
which will be made in the pattern of 
our peace time collective existence or 
the effects those changes may exert 
upon our fundamental philosophies of 
sociological knowledge. 

It is extremely difficult to visualize 
the future for rural sociology except 
in the framework of its present and 
its past. Whatever the war may have 
done to society, there will be groups, 
rural-urban differentiations, popula- 
tion movements, family relationships, 
institutions, and welfare problems of 
various kinds in the post war world. 
The particular manifestations of 
these sociological phenomena may 
undergo surface changes, but it is 
inconceivable that the “universal cul- 
ture pattern” will have been altered 
radically and basically by the war. 
New attitudes toward social facts will 
appear, and these facts may have new 
values assigned them which may in- 
fluence overt behavior appreciably. 
Even so, it seems that rural sociology 
will have about the same focal points 
of interest in the future as it has now 
and has had in the past. 





* Read before the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety, Chicago, Ill., March 17, 1945. 

+ Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 
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It is probable that pragmatism wil] 
characterize education in the earlier 
phases of the post war world. The war 
time aeronautical industry has made 
riveters, welders, tool makers, and 
inspectors out of people having no 
particular skill within a matter of g 
few lessons. Educationists have her. 
alded such feats as pedagogical mir. 
acles. Need, not necessarily fitness, 
has created the specialist. The result 
is that there is an emulous popular 
contempt for orthodox education and 
educational procedures. Undoubtedly, 
quests of “royal roads to learning” 
will seriously vex the scientifically 
minded rural sociologist after the 
war. 


Roughly, seven types of students 
may be expected in post war rural 
sociology classes: First, those for 
whom the subject is only a require 
ment to be negotiated; second, those 
who seek electives with hours of 
credit and honor points; third, those 
for whom the subject may have a 
cultural appeal—not bad students as 
a rule; fourth, the student who wants 
supplementary training in a technical 
field; fifth, the preprofessional stu- 
dent of social work and other similar 
fields; and, sixth, the young prospec- 
tive rural sociologist. To these, a sev- 
enth type of student should be added, 
namely, the “G.I.” returning to col- 
lege for rehabilitation. This class of 
students is not likely to have a great 
deal of interest in rural sociology, 
and certainly not as a veteran, al- 
though there will be ex-service men 
desirous of resuming incompleted col- 
lege programs in this field. 
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Rural sociology is being recognized 
increasingly as a “service course” in 
teachers’ colleges, colleges of liberal 
arts, theological seminaries, and in 
other types of institutions as well as 
in agricultural colleges. It should 
function as a vital part of the recent- 
ly liberalized pretheological curricu- 
lum designed to give basic prepara- 
tion to rural religious leaders. All re- 
ligious denominations are now calling 
for this training for ministerial 
students as never before. Likewise, 
schools of engineering are beginning 
to add social science courses to their 
curricula. If any social science is jus- 
tifiable as a part of engineering edu- 
cation, rural sociology should be in- 
cluded. Sanitary engineering, hous- 
ing, flood control and irrigation, rural 
electrification, hydro-electric develop- 
ment, soil conservation, and highway 
construction are only a few phases 
of engineering which involve rural 
social situations. Sooner or later, soci- 
ology will be recognized as an essen- 
tial adjunct of technological education 
generally. 

The problem of recruiting profes- 
sional rural sociologists deserves spe- 
cific mention from the viewpoint of 
teaching. It gives rise to various diffi- 
culties. First, the traditional agricul- 
tural college curriculum has discour- 
aged the undergraduate training of 
rural sociologists in agriculture. Ex- 
perience has shown that if the student 
satisfied the agriculture requirements 
he did so at the expense of his socio- 
logical training, and vice versa. Cur- 
ricula in agricultural colleges are 
gradually being liberalized, but they 
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are still log-jammed by unreasonably 


heavy requirements in chemistry, 
bacteriology, physical sciences, and 
other impedimenta, and worst of all 
by an attitude of contemptuous for- 
bearance which is humiliating to gift- 
ed students endowed with self-re- 
spect. Even the professor of rural 
sociology must exert much more 
energy educating antagonistic col- 
leagues than is required by his stu- 
dents. 

The second difficulty is that rural 
sociology does not offer quick eco- 
nomic returns, and never promises 
opulence. Like it or not, we must 
admit that students go to agricultural 
colleges primarily for vocational rea- 
sons. College graduation is but the 
beginning of the training period for 
a rural sociologist. Hence, a career 
as a rural sociologist presents a dis- 
mal outlook at best to the young farm 
boy accustomed to turning pigs and 
calves into ready money in a matter 
of a few months. 

A third difficulty is that, even with 
a Ph.D. degree in his hand, it is hard 
for both the young rural sociologist 
and for others to realize that he pos- 
sesses any knowledge or skills that 
differentiate him from the man of the 
street. The young physician, lawyer, 
or engineer, once his license is grant- 
ed, is invested with marks of pro- 
fessional distinction which set him 
apart as a man whose advice and 
counsel are valuable. In everyday life, 
each person is his own rural sociolo- 
gist, and respects the judgment of 
the professional sociologist about as 
much as that of a gypsy fortune 
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teller. This destroys the prestige of 
the profession and drives discerning 
students into more flourishing fields. 

The discussion turns now to plans 
for meeting the problems which have 
been contemplated in the teaching of 
rural sociology. It seems logical that 
the treatment should fall into the fol- 
lowing categorical divisions: 


1. The place and functions of the 
introductory course. 


2. The undergraduate major se- 
quence. 


8. Rural sociology for the Master’s 
degree. 


4. Training for the Ph.D. degree.! 


The introductory course rightfully 
occupies the most conspicuous and 
strategic position in the repertoire of 
courses in the typical rural sociology 
department. In a fully staffed depart- 
ment, this course should be open to 
sophomores, even if necessary to fore- 
go the requirement of a preliminary 
course -in general sociology. In sub- 
stance, it should be no more and no 
less than a course in sociology em- 
ploying data on rural life. The ma- 
jority of students who take this 
course will never enter another soci- 
ology class. It should deal, therefore, 
with fundamental principles and so- 
cial relationship presented in lan- 
guage which can be understood by 
students generally. It is increasingly 
apparent that the courses designed 
as foundation preparation for major 


*The Blue Ridge Conference on the 
Teaching of rural sociology adopted this 
outline of functions. See Southern Confer- 
ence-Seminar on Teaching and Research in 
Rural Sociology, Proceedings, Blue Ridge, 
N. C., 1940, (Mimeographed) pp. 1-78. 
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students should be introduced at the 
junior level. The general non-techni. 
cal course will be beneficial to the 
prospective sociologist, while the typi- 
cal technical course virtually extip. 
guishes the life of the student with 
only a layman’s interest in the sub. 
ject. In other words, the first func. 
tion of a beginning rural sociology 
course is to orient the student in the 
broad human aspects of rural living, 
and specifically in the occupation of 
farming. 

The major sequence of courses in 
rural sociology has several functions 
to perform: (1) as a cultural course 
for general students; (2) as prepara- 
tion for various types of extension, 
organizational, promotional, and other 
activities including journalistic work 
and religious leadership; (3) as pre- 
professional training for social work- 
ers, public health nurses, theological 
students, etc.; and (4) as founda- 
tional training for prospective teach- 
ers and research workers presuppos- 
ing prolonged and intensive graduate 
training. 

Whatever the range of election 
allowed in the curriculum for majors, 
the courses should include a generous 
selection of general sociology, empha- 
sizing social theory for teachers and 
research workers, an introduction to 
statistics to the end that the student 
should be able to comprehend general 
statistical material with an aware- 
ness of its potentialities and limita- 
tions; a course in urban sociology, 
population and an advanced course in 
rural sociology. Foreign languages 
and other tool subjects should be in- 
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cluded in the collateral training of 
rural sociologists to the fullest possi- 
ble extent commensurate with time 
requirements. After all, rural soci- 
ology is not as much a separate sub- 
ject matter discipline as it is a point 
of view and an equipment for study- 
ing objectively social problems of 
rural life. The governing factor, how- 
ever, in determining the minimum 
specific requirements for a major 
course is the interest of the student. 

To supplement the rural sociology 
courses, in the major, students should 
be encouraged to include agricultural 
economics, perhaps as a minor, two 
or more advanced courses in such 
fields as agronomy, soils, or livestock 
industries. However, here is where 
the friction between rural sociology 
and the agricultural curriculum is 
met. The student is likely to find that 
a course in animal nutrition has a 
prerequisite in the form of advanced 
chemistry, or that advanced soils 
courses require both chemistry and 
geology. He soon becomes discouraged 
and despairs of the idea of studying 
anything but beginning courses in 
agriculture. A satisfactory solution of 
this problem has not been found for 
all colleges. 

The big question about the mas- 
ter’s degree is whether it shall repre- 
sent only a fifth year of study or be 
regarded as a “little Ph.D.” Upon sev- 
eral possible conditions the answer to 
this question depends. In some col- 
leges, the master’s degree is terminal. 
In one instance, a department may be 
equipped to turn out a teaching de- 
gree, another a research as well as a 
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teaching degree. In schools in which 
the master’s degree is terminal, and 
in cases in which the student’s ulti- 
mate objective is college teaching and 
research, this degree should be a little 
Ph.D. For all others it can serve a 
better purpose by assuming a broader 
scope and a less technical approach. 

The subject matter of the research 
type of master’s program should in- 
clude an advanced course in research 
methodology, the history of sociologi- 
cal theories, a seminar in advanced 
rural sociology, and a thesis which 
may or may not serve as the begin- 
ning of a doctoral dissertation. 


Besides serving as a process for 
selecting prospective candidates for 
the Ph.D. degree, the research type 
of master’s degree should have as its 
objective the training of the student 
in the use of logico - experimental 
analysis, the cultivation of a spirit of 
independent inquiry, and the inculca- 
tion of the virtues of patience, perse- 
verance, and self-confidence. The gen- 
eral type of program should promote 
high standards of scholarship, an ex- 
tensive range of sociological compre- 
hension, and an inclusive acquaint- 
ance with sociological literature. 

Training for the Ph.D. degree in 
rural sociology thus far has followed 
the traditional pattern for that de- 
gree with French and German, a dis- 
sertation, and a disjointed scattering 
of courses intended to placate all the 
professors who may be members of 
the student’s committee. Cynical as 
this may sound, it is the truth. The 
result is that the candidate for the 
Ph.D. degree is subjected to proce- 
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dures which have mainly nuisance 
values and which circumscribe his 
thoughts, interfere with the orderly 
functioning of his mind, and hinder 
rather than promote his development 
as an original research worker. Such 
a student can have no greater handi- 
caps than originality of ideas, imagi- 
nation, and a desire for knowledge. 
Seldom do the courses a doctoral can- 
didate is required to take actually 
converge toward the fulfillment of a 
definite goal or educational objective, 
but often represent no more than a 
hodgepodge of professorial prejudices. 

The Ph.D. program in rural soci- 
ology should, first of all, have inte- 
gration about a common core of sub- 
ject matter specialization, the chain 
unity of which should be social 
theory. This should be supported by 
intensive training in methodology, 
which is the essence of science, in- 
cluding statistics, logic, adequate 
mathematics, and a rich course in the 
history of science. Population, social 
psychology, social organization, and 
standards of living, with special ap- 
plications to rural life, should consti- 
tute the exterior layers of this pro- 
gram. In other words, a Ph.D. degree 
in rural sociology should produce (1) 
a scholar, (2) a scientist, and (3) a 
sociologist equipped for studying 
rural social problems. It is the prov- 
ince of the major department, and 
specifically the major advisor, to see 
to it that this is done. Obviously this 
type of graduate education would 
bring to a quick end the creation of 
mere New Dealers and other ill- 
begotten social muddlers by the Ph.D. 
program in rural sociology. 
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Thus far, little has been said dj. 
rectly about minors, or supporting 
fields, at any level of teaching. This 
is a subject which is seldom given 
due weight except to see that the 
student includes the required number 
of hours on his study plan. For the 
undergraduate, the minor should be 
designed mainly to broaden the base 
of training. Ordinarily, although not 
necessarily, it is a field closely related 
to the major. If the student expects 
to pursue a graduate program, his 
minor should be more closely related 
to the major than if he intends to 
terminate his formal study with the 
bachelor’s degree. In the Oklahoma 
Agricultural College,. a student in 
journalism, for example, may use 
journalism as a minor with a soci- 
ology major, the philosophy govern- 
ing the choice being that journalism 
is more a technique than a subject 
matter specialty, and that sociology 
will constitute the fund of human 
interest about which a journalist may 
write. Prospective county agents, or 
other agricultural leaders, are allowed 
to minor in any agricultural field, or 
to take no minor at all, in order 
to broaden their knowledge of as 
many practical agricultural areas as 
possible. 

Much the same flexibility should be 
allowed for the more general type of 
terminal master’s degree. For exam- 
ple, an extension worker in the field 
of animal industry may take rural 
sociology, and in order to have enough 
of it to be at all useful, he may desire 
to major in it and minor in animal 
science, or vice versa. There is no 
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good reason why this should not be 
allowed. Such a student may not make 
the best rural sociologist in the coun- 
try, but he will certainly be improved 
as an animal husbandry extension 
specialist. Sometimes this is a way 
of making sure that the extension 
rural sociologist will have had a little 
rural sociology. In other words, it is 
the better part of wisdom to recognize 
that the training of professional rural 
sociologists is a function of compara- 
tively small numerical importance in 
the typical agricultural college. The 
humanistic values of our science are 
of as much educational significance 
as its purely scientific values. It is 
not only good pedagogy, but also good 
politics to concede this point. 

In the training of scientific soci- 
ologists, the minor field should be 
geared to perform two specific func- 
tions. First, it should prevent too 
narrow specialization. Second, it is 
supposed to contribute directly to the 
knowledge of the techniques of the 
major field. Psychology, anthropol- 
ogy, economics, ,and human geogra- 
phy are among the most congenial 
fields in which a sociologist may 
minor. Political science and history, 
in spite of their vast importance, have 


i contributed little by way of method- 


ology, although much of general fac- 
tual matter, from which a rural soci- 
ologist may profit. It is rare that an 
agricultural college student has an 
opportunity to minor in philosophy 
as such. Certainly the newer philoso- 





phy of the present day offers unreal- 
ized fruitful possibilities as a support- 
ing discipline for the rural sociologist. 
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This, however, is not to discredit 
Aristotelian logic which still has its 
place when objectified by modern 
symbolic analysis. 

In summary, the first part of the 
paper is a statement of several prob- 
lems of the present day world which 
relate directly and indirectly to the 
future teaching of rural sociology. 
Undoubtedly, some of the traumatic 
concomitants of the war will be peda- 
gogically beneficial, if for no other 
reason, because they have compelled 
us to indulge in self-examination. 
They have impressed upon us the 
realities of social dynamics more 
forcefully than has Sorokin in the 
last six or seven books he has written, 
and have caused us to meditate upon 
values which for a generation have 
been taken for granted. The path of 
the war has been strewn with the 
wreckage of many structures regard- 
ed as sacred shrines, and the gods of 
innovation have hastily rebuilt them 
according to new architectural de- 
signs. It remains to be seen whether 
the old will be raised from the dead 
or the new will prevail in its stead. 
Most likely, some of the old will sur- 
vive and some of the new will perish. 
Upon this hypothesis, the paper 
speaks a note of conciliation. Nothing 
will be either as bad or as good as it 
may seem, and whatever the exterior 
details of our post war collective ex- 
istence, it will have a_ sociological 
basis and explanation. 

The second part of the paper em- 
phasizes a conservative view of fu- 
ture teaching. Yet, it differentiates 
the teaching function in such a way 
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that the non-professional student of 
rural sociology will have a fighting 
chance for survival and so that socio- 
logical knowledge may permeate so- 
cial thinking to the outer periphery 
of human society. In this respect, the 
paper proposes a motive for sociolog- 
ical instruction that too often has not 
been recognized and which has had a 
cool reception in sociology depart- 
ments that are interested in students 
mainly as prospective majors. Such a 
plea is a contention for the universal 
applicability of sociological knowl- 
edge in the functions of general 
education. 

As for the professional sociologist, 
the paper makes a plea, not. necessari- 
ly for more difficult and impossible, 
but for more justifiable and more 
vital standards. The emphasis has 
been on principles more than upon 
details, upon interests and motivation 
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at least as much as upon inherent 
ability in the student, and upon ¢p. 
ordination and integration toward 
definitely purposeful ends. It hag 
sought to describe types of sociologi. 
cal education capable of functioning 
in life regardless of how much or how 
little of it a student may receive. It 
has placed the student above the pro. 
fessor in determining the general 
approach to be followed, while plead. 
ing for competence of direction on the 
part of the educational machinery, 
Finally, it has endeavored to point 
out a way by which the graduate 
school may cease being a graveyard 
for those innate qualities of the hv- 
man mind which are the most ele. 
mental necessities for true scholar. 
ship and by which it may be trans- 
formed into a medium for communi- 
cation with the living, not the “un 
buried dead.” 





Contemporary American Farm Families 
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By Harvey J. Lockey 


ABSTRACT 


The paper analyzes and compares six rural communities of the United 
States. Findings: (1) The great variation between the highest and lowest 
degrees of family unity is related to differences in the extent of isolation from 
deviant behavior patterns, differences in the preservation of family values, 
and strong vs. weak community organization and techniques to enforce stan- 
dards on individuals. (2) Status of farm women and children is high because 
of their important roles in the cooperative business of farming. (3) Familism 
prevails among farm families: family members feel that they belong pre- 
eminently to the family group; all members participate in the achievement of 
family objectives, subordinating their individual interests; family members 
rally to the assistance of a member if he is attacked; and the continuity be- 
tween the parental family and new family units is maintained through helping 
sons establish themselves occupationally and in setting up their households. 
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AMERICAN FARM FAMILIES 





RESUMEN 


Este articulo analiza y compara seis comunidades rurales de los Estados 
Unidos. La informacién obtenida es como sigue: (1) La gran variacién entre 
el grado mas alto y el mas bajo de unidad familiar se relaciona con diferencias 
en el grado de incomunicacién con normas de conducta diferentes, asi como con 
diferencias en la preservacién de los valores familiares y con la organizacién 
mas o menos fuerte de la comunidad y de medidas para obligar al individuo a 
seguir las normas del grupo. (2) La posicién de la mujer y de los nifios en la 
familia rural es importante debido al papel que desempenan en los trabajos 
cooperativos del campo. (3) El familismo prevalece entre las familias rurales: 
los miembros de la familia participan en la ejecucién de los objetivos familiares, 
subordinando sus intereses individuales; cuando un miembro de la familia es 
atacado los demas acuden en su ayuda; y los padres ayudan a los hijos a 
establecerse en ocupaciones y a formar sus hogares, manteniendo asi la con- 
tinuidad entre la familia paternal y las nuevas unidades familiares. 


This paper for the most part will 
analyze and compare family behavior 
in the six rural communities in the 
United States studied contemporane- 
ously in 1940 by different participant 
observers, each of whom spent -from 
three to six months in one of these 
communities. The studies were made 
under the supervision of Carl C. 
Taylor of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The communi- 
ties were selected as samples of vary- 
ing degrees of stability, and not as a 
geographic sampling of rural Ameri- 
can communities. The six monographs 
give concrete pictures of the culture 
and life of rural American farm 
families." 





+ Indiana University. 

*United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Culture of a Contemporary Rural Com- 
munity, Rural Life Studies: 1. El Cerrito, 
New Mexico, by Olen Leonard and C. P. 
Loomis, pp. 50-1; 2. Sublette, Kansas, by 
Earl H. Bell, pp. 76-81; 3. Landaff, New 
Hampshire, by Kenneth MacLeish and Kim- 
ball Young, pp. 65-7, 88-9; 4. The Old 
Order Amish of Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania, by Walter M. Kollmorgen, pp. 58-63; 
5. Irwin, Iowa, by Edward O. Moe and Carl 
C. Taylor, pp. 55-60; 6. Harmony, Georgia, 
by Waller Wynne, pp. 37-8. The page num- 
bers after the references are those devoted 
particularly to the family. Other parts of 
the monographs also give information on 
family behavior in rural areas. 





I. The Six Communities 


The Old Amish engage in diversi- 
fied farming and live in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania. This most con- 
servative and rigid branch of Men- 
nonites engage -in a body of noncon- 
forming practices imported from the 
Old Country in colonial times. These 
sharply differentiate this sectarian 
group from other people living in the 
community. The Old Amishman likes 
to explain his rural way of life by 
reference to certain Biblical passages 
which promise special blessings to 
agriculturalists and which indicate 
that the best way to maintain the 
simple Christian life is to stay away 
from cities.2 Compared with the other 
five communities, the Old Amish has 
the highest degree of family stability. 

The next most highly stabilized 
families are those of the poverty- 
stricken Spanish- Americans of El 
Cerrito, who live in a geographically 
isolated rural cultural island. The 
majority of the families own small 
tracts of land on which they grow 
food for themselves and forage for 
their animals, but no cash crops. They 


* Op. cit., p. 23. 
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cling tenaciously to these tracts of 
land, which are original government 
grants handed down in families for 
four or five generations. Their agri- 
cultural techniques and community 
and family practices are far removed 
from the everyday modern world. 

Farm families of Irwin, Iowa, in 
the heart of the corn-livestock cul- 
ture, have experienced in less than 
a generation two depressions and two 
severe droughts. The 1920 crash fol- 
lowing World War I and the industrial 
depression beginning in 1929 resulted 
in steep declines in the price of cattle, 
hogs, corn, and land, and in wide- 
spread mortgage foreclosures. The 
droughts of 1934 and 1936 left these 
families with nothing to sell and fre- 
quently very little to eat. But farming 
and thinking about farming so domi- 
nate all members of the community 
that the families have maintained a 
rather high degree of stability in 
spite of repeated crises. 

Sublette, Kansas, a part of the Dust 
Bowl, is a cash grain, livestock, and 
general farming area. The people 
have a weak attachment to the land, 
which is not surprising in view of the 
high degree of tenancy and the low 
value placed on farm ownership. 
While the Department of Agriculture 
considers it to be the most unstable 
community of the six, its family life 
is nearly as stable as that of Irwin, 
and much more stable than that of 
Landaff. 

Harmony, Georgia, is really two 
communities, for it is organized 
bi-racially into a group of twenty 
white and fifty Negro families. Both 
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whites and Negroes for the most part 
are descendants of families who have 
lived in the county for more than a 
century. Possibly this partly explains 
the degree of organization these fami- 
lies maintained in the shift from cot- 
ton to dairying, initially caused by the 
boll weevil. 

Of all six communities, Landaff, 
New Hampshire, has the lowest de- 
gree of family stability. This is partly 
due to the penetration of the Boston 
milkshed into this area and to the 
impact of the urban culture. More 
particularly it is due to the spirit of 
independence, initiative, and “getting 
on the world” which are so highly 
prized parts of the New England cul- 
tural heritage. Also, the increased 
disparity between the level of aspira- 
tion and the level of living has accel- 
erated the prior willingness of young 
people to improve their lot by going 
to cities. The result has been a de- 
crease in family solidarity, which 
never did equal that of the Old Amish 
families. 

The above discussion has given 
some indication of the varying de- 
grees of family stability in the six 
communities. An analysis and com- 
parison will now be made of these 
communities in terms of: (1) the way 
in which family unity is related to 
isolation, social values, and _ tech- 
niques of social control; (2) coopera- 
tion of family members in the occu- 
pation of farming; and (3) the de- 
gree to which families in these rural 
communities approximate the “ideal 
type” of familism. 
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II. Family Unity 


Of the six communities there is a 
great variation between the one hav- 
ing the highest and that having the 
lowest degree of family unity, and a 
considerable variation between the 
others. The position of the communi- 
ties from greatest to lowest family 
unity is: Old Amish, El Cerrito, Irwin, 
Sublette, Harmony, and _ Landaff. 
Family unity appears to be greater 
in the first five than it generally is 
in cities. The following discussion of 
unity will be confined to a comparison 
of families among the Old Amish and 
in El Cerrito with those in Landaff. 


Isolation from deviant patterns of 
behavior is a factor making for fam- 
ily unity. Amish families and the 
Spanish-American families of El Cer- 
rito are defined by outsiders and de- 
fine themselves as “peculiar people,” 
and this isolates them from the 
disorganizing influences, particularly 
those of urban patterns. The German 
language of the Old Amish and the 
speaking of Spanish by the people of 
El Cerrito are barriers to the intro- 
duction of deviant and disturbing pat- 
terns into the communities. More- 
over, the Old Amish restrict contacts 


by prohibiting persons in the church . 


fellowship from owning automobiles, 
patronizing commercial amusements, 
and having telephones and radios in 
their homes.? The El Cerrito families 
are so poor and so isolated geograph- 
ically that telephones and commer- 
cialized amusements are almost en- 
tirely lacking. By contrast these in- 





*The Old Amish also prohibit the use of 
electricity. 
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struments of communication are com- 
mon, although not universal, in Lan- 
daff, and by facilitating contact with 
deviant patterns of behavior appear 
to militate against family unity.* 
The preservation of traditional 
family values increases family unity. 
Social expectations such as the fol- 
lowing, drilled into the child from 
birth, make it natural for Amish peo- 
ple to live together harmoniously in 
marriage: Marriage can take place 
only between persons who are in full 
fellowship in the Old Amish church. 
Marriage is one of the most sacred 
and important events of life. The 
married person has roles and respon- 
sibilities radically different from 
those of single persons. Divorce and 
separation are sinful and are dis- 
graceful practices of worldly people. 
Family members must not migrate to 
cities and should remain as close to- 
gether as possible. Social expectations 
supporting El Cerrito families include 
the definition of the role of the man 
as being loyal to his wife and children 
and supporting them. The individual 
remains an integral part of the family 
group even after he is married and 
out from under the parental roof. 
By contrast the two primary tra- 
ditional values of Landaff families 
are independence and individualism, 
and these coupled with the expecta- 
tion that children will migrate to 
cities have resulted in great family 
disintegration. MacLeish and Young 
indicate that the reason most of the 
young people have left the community 





‘Op. cit., p. 51. 
® Op. cit., p. 88. 
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of Landaff was not “fear that they 
could not make their living there; 
they left because the kind of living 
they could make was not. the one 
they wanted.’® Moreover, indepen- 
dence “is accepted by the parents as 
natural and proper, so that if the sons 
wish to leave the farm, no effort is 
made to stop them.’ Daughters, 
averse to becoming farmers’ wives, 
follow their brothers in seeking their 
fortune in the city. In Landaff divorce 
and separation are not taboo, but on 
the contrary they are not uncommon 
and there are several cases of men 
and women living together without 
benefit of clergy.® 

Strong or weak community organi- 
zation and the absence or presence 
of techniques to enforce community 
standards on individuals is also re- 
lated to the degree of family unity. 
In Landaff there is not only tolerance 
of individual variation but an absence 
of techniques to compel an erring 
member to abide by the norms of 
public opinion. In El Cerrito, on the 
other hand, there is strong commun- 
ity organization. If a person fails to 
fulfill his expected roles, he is ostra- 
cized and, where one is limited to 
’ visiting and conversing with those in 
a restricted area, this is a stringent 
means of social control. The Old 
Amish have the highest degree of 
social organization and the most 
effective means of social control of 
any of the communities studied. They 
employ the technique of “shunning” 





* Ibid., p. 25. 
" Ibid., p. 66. 
* Ibid., p. 90. 
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to control the behavior of family 
members. This means that a violator 
of community norms may be read out 
of the church and until he is forgiven 
no member of the church or his fam. 
ily will speak to him. Moreover he 
cannot eat with the family, but is 
served separately at a small table? 


III. Economic Roles of Family 
Members 


In all six communities the family is 
a working unit with the members 
having specialized responsibilities, 
The father is responsible for operat- 
ing the farm, specifically the field 
work. The mother manages the house, 
generally takes care of the garden 
and chickens, and in emergencies may 
help in the field. Her house work in- 
cludes washing, ironing, mending, 
sewing, canning and preserving foods, 
and doing some baking. The children 
assist their parents, the degree of 
responsibility depending on their age. 
By the age of eight or nine boys are 
doing chores and field work and older 
boys are partners in work with their 
fathers. On farms children attain an 
economic importance and status at a 
much earlier age than in cities. 

Variations in the economic roles of 
family members, particularly women, 
are associated less with type of com- 
munity than with social class. Wives 
in farm owner, farm laborer, tenant, 
and white or Negro families have 
varying roles. For instance, in Har- 
mony white women of owner families 
almost never do field work, women of 





* Op. cit., p. 60. 
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the tenant class work in the field 
more frequently, and Negro women 
usually work in the field. Women of 
owner families have a class status 
which prohibits them from engaging 
in field work and, moreover, economic 
necessity is absent.!° 

The modification of the economic 
role of farm women to some extent 
is indicated by their varying role by 


age groups. The Landaff report com- . 


pares the economic activities of three 
women. The first is a farm girl who 
married a renter-laborer who does no 
farming. The wife’s economic activi- 
ties are almost entirely confined to 
preparing her husband’s meals and 
keeping the house clean. Although 
trained on the farm, she does not 
carry over the traditional activities 
of rural women. The second is the 
wife of a young farmer, under forty. 
She makes a great effort to preserve 
all the food the family may need; 
makes the pastry for the family; and 
cures hams. She makes no articles for 
the house and buys most of the cloth- 
ing for her two small children. The 
third is an older farm woman who 
does a great deal of cooking and pre- 
serving of food; makes quantities 
of sweaters, dresses, socks, under- 
clothes, mittens, and caps; has re- 
caned all the chairs; and has woven 
straw hats. There are in Landaff a 
number of farm wives between forty- 
five and seventy who “make clothes, 
rugs, and curtains as a matter of 
course.”’!1 





” Op. cit., p. 37. 
"Op. cit., p. 46, 
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IV. Familism 


Familism may be understood best 
by considering it in terms of its ideal 
type. Ideal type of familism means a 
logically perfect form of family rela- 
tions in which members are complete- 
ly interested in the welfare of the 
family and completely subordinate 
their individual interests to the wel- 
fare of the group. It does not mean 
approval of what is or ought to be. 
The ideal type of familism includes 
the following characteristics: (1) the 
feeling on the part of all members of 
a family that they belong preeminent- 
ly to this group and that persons in 
all other groups are outsiders; (2) 
the complete integration of individual 
activities for the achievement of fam- 
ily objectives; (3) the assumption 
that land, money, and other material 
goods are family property, involving 
the obligation to support individual 
members and to give assistance when 
they are in need; (4) the willingness 
of all other members of a family to 
rally to the support of a member if 
attacked by an outsider; and (5) con- 
cern for the perpetuation of the fam- 
ily evidenced by giving all necessary 
help to an adult child in successfully 
beginning and continuing an economic 
activity in line with family expecta- 
tions, and in setting up a new house- 
hold. 

Farm families approximate more or 
less closely the ideal type of familism. 
That they do so to a much greater 
degree than do urban families is 
abundantly substantiated by evidence 
from five of the six communities; the 
exception is the New England com- 
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munity of Landaff, where familism 
is strikingly absent. Data will be pre- 
sented from the five communities to 
substantiate the point that farm fam- 
ilies generally have the five charac- 
teristics of familism presented above. 


1. The feeling of belonging to the 
family group is expressed by frequent 
visits between family members which 
are directly proportional to the close- 
ness of kinship. Among the Old Am- 
ish visits that last several days and 
even several weeks are still common.!” 
Among El Cerrito families social 
expectations compel individuals to 
attend funerals, the first communion 
of a child, and marriages of relatives 
unless actually unable to do so. Men 
from El Cerrito families travel over 
surrounding states, but the attrac- 
tion of the home and the farm and 
the feeling of belonging to the fam- 
ily and the community, make them 
almost invariably return. Familism 
in Irwin, while not as pervasive and 
intense as among the Amish and El 
Cerrito families, is still very strong; 
it is not uncommon for families as a 
whole or individual members to travel 
fifty to seventy-five miles to attend 
reunions or picnics." 


2. The complete integration of in- 
dividual activities for the achieve- 
ment of family objectives is mani- 
fested more clearly in farming than 
in any other occupation. Farming is 
an enterprise which requires the par- 
ticipation of all family members in 
diversified roles. Typically in five 
communities this cooperation is an 





* Op. cit., p. 58. 
* Op. cit., p. 51, 


expression of family solidarity with. 
out conscious consideration of indi. 
vidual self-interest or demand for 
remuneration, such as appears in 
Landaff. The children of these com. 
munities have meaningful work to do 
which contributes to the welfare of 
the whole group. The Sublette report 
states that parent-child conflict is at 
a minimum, partly because of the 
important economic role of young 
boys, and partly because all members 
of the family have a stake in the 
outcome of the crops and do not make 
unreasonable demands. In these five 
communities there is a close approxi- 
mation to complete integration of 
individual activities for the achieve- 
ment of family objectives. 


3. The conception of a common in- 
terest in family property with the 
obligation of supporting and helping 
individual members in need appears 
to be present in a greater or less 
degree in all communities, except 
Landaff. The closest approximation 
of the ideal type is that of the Old 
Amish where the family universally 
recognizes its responsibility to give 
relief to members in need, and to 
provide for ageing parents. Among 
this group it is considered natural 
that upon retirement the parents will 
move to a separate part of the house, 
known as the “Grossdawdy house.” 

Through years of interdependence 
members of El Cerrito families have 
been conditioned to call upon each 
other for many types of assistance 
and to reciprocate when the need 
arises. In Harmony, both among 





“ Op. cit., pp. 62-3. 
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whites and Negroes, children are will- 
ing to support their parents in time 
of need, and even after leaving home 
they exhibit concern for their fam- 
ily’s welfare. One of the outstanding 
illustrations of familism is the shel- 
tering and protection of individual 
members of families during severe 
economic crises. With reference to 
meeting the crisis of the last depres- 
sion, a resident of Irwin reports that 
the children “buckled in and helped,” 
and that the members of the family 
“sympathized with each other, stayed 
at home more because we couldn’t 
afford to go very much, and got 
through it somehow.” A crop failure 
is another situation in which assist- 
ance becomes a matter of family con- 
cern. Such a case, involving reciprocal 
assistance between parents and chil- 
dren is presented in the Sublette re- 
port. The son had raised a field crop 
while the father’s crop had failed. 
The father’s livestock was moved 
down to the son’s farm, while the 
parents took a short trip. Later the 
parents took care of the livestock of 
both farms while the son’s family 
took a vacation.1¢ 

In Landaff, however, as compared 
with the other five communties, the 
individualism which is so highly 
prized by persons in this community 
serves to separate the individual from 
his family and to weaken the relation- 
ships between family members. It is 
reported that sons in cities are too 
much concerned with their own prob- 
lems to worry about those of their 





* Op. cit., p. 55. 
* Op. cit., p. 78. 


parents and that parents feel that 
even sons who remain in the home 
community should be independent 
from them. There are cases where 
the married sons and their parents 
buy things from each other and put 
their economic relations on a purely 
commercial basis. 


4. Rallying to the support of a 
member, if attacked by an outsider, 
is typically characteristic of families 
in both urban and rural areas. It is 
questionable, however, if urban apart- 
ment-house families would extend 
this kind of assistance to the degree 
indicated in the following excerpt 
from the report on Sublette :!7 


Some of the younger members 
of a family, who were from the 
lower income and lower social 
branch, were involved in alleged 
felony. An attorney from the 
upper branch of the family 
helped them and, in the words 
of the community, “got them 
off.” One, an alleged kleptomanic, 
became a great nuisance to his 
relatives and the community. For 
a long time he was protected by 
his family, but was finally given 
a light sentence. The people say 
that now the grandfather has 
died (he was an old settler and 
very highly regarded) it will 
probably be harder on him. 


5. Interest in the perpetuation of 
the family group through maintain- 
ing continuity between the old paren- 
tal family and new family offshoots 
is indicated in the parental aid given 
sons in establishing themselves occu- 
pationally and setting up their family 





* Tbid., p. 79. 
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households. Families in cities may 
occasionally express some of this 
aspect of familism. Workers in fac- 
tories through their personal influ- 
ence sometimes get their sons jobs. 
Private manufacturers and business 
men frequently perpetuate the busi- 
ness as a family affair through the 
inclusion of the son and prospective 
heir into the business. Corporations, 
on the other hand, embodying im- 
personal relationships and interested 
in competent management and profits 
may discharge an inefficient scion of 
the family which started the enter- 
prise, the members of which may still 
be the chief stockholders. It is evi- 
dent that this aspect of familism, 
like other aspects, is more extensive 
and stronger on farms than in cities. 
The Old Amish have as a funda- 
mental value the obligation to estab- 
lish their sons and daughters on 
farms and in households. Upon mar- 
riage a son may be given various 
kinds of livestock and a daughter 
perhaps may be given several dozen 
chickens. Frequently a married son 
rents land from parents for cash or 
a share, but in either case he is almost 
certain to be given a good bargain.'* 
In Sublette most of the informants 
when asked, “How can a young man 
get started for himself?” replied that 
the father just has to help out. The 
continuity of family ties after mar- 
riage between the old family and the 
new is reported to be the rule. 
Certain factors may handicap or 
prevent parents from extending aid 
to their children in establishing them 





* Op. cit., pp. 30-1. 
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on farms. In Irwin “parents wish 


they could establish their sons on 
farms, if the sons want to farm, but 
many farmers think there is little 
future in farming.’’® In Cerrito the 
inhabitants are near the margin of 
subsistence, but parents own land 
which they pass on to their child 
by equal inheritance. Negroes in Har. 
mony are almost entirely tenants liy- 
ing in poverty and consequently un- 
able to be of much assistance to their 
children. In Landaff parents are able 
to aid their children, but those with 
initiative, self-reliance, and indepen- 
dence go to cities and, if they return 
home, are looked upon as failures. 

This survey of the five aspects of 
familism in the six rural communities 
reveals that the Old Amish has the 
highest rank on all five factors and 
Landaff has the lowest. In all the 
communities, except Landaff, there is 
a close association between the occu- 
pation of farming and the subordina- 
tion of the interests and desires of 
the individual to the welfare of the 
family group. 

In concluding this comparison of 
the six rural communities the ques- 
tion should be raised as to the sig- 
nificance of the findings for an under- 
standing of the trends in familism 
in rural communities of the United 
States. It is evident that the situation 
among the Amish, where there is the 
highest valuation of farming and the 
highest degree of familism, is not 
typical of most rural communities. 
The chief factor in the high degree 
of Amish familism is isolation en- 





” Op. cit., p. 70. 
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rish forced by religious prohibition of denced by the migration of huge 
on | communication with outsiders and by numbers to cities. Inasmuch as fam- 
but | religious sanctions upon this way of ilism in rural areas survived the un- 
ttle life. The almost complete absence of stable and unfavorable conditions of 
the familism in Landaff also is not typi- recent years, it is probable that most 
of | cal of other rural communities. Its rural communities will continue to 
and absence in Landaff is largely due to manifest a considerable degree of 
hild the high value placed upon its oppo- subordination of individual interests 
lar- site, individualism. Harmony, Irwin, to the welfare of the group. One can 
liv. and Sublette give evidences of the predict with assurance, however, that 
un- problems of exemplifying familism familism in the future will not be as 
reir under unfavorable economic condi- extensive nor as strong as in former 
able tions and under the impact of major years when its development and con- 
vith social changes, which have not only tinuance was favored by stable rural 
yen. | transformed farming but have un- conditions and social expectations. 
urn settled the rural population, as evi- 
3. 
s of 
ties | s 
ao | The Impact of War on the Farm Family 
and By Charles R. Hoffer+ 
the ABSTRACT 
°s A survey of 275 farm families during 1943 in typical farming areas in 
*Cu- Michigan showed that a high percentage were participating in war-related 
ina- activities and that those having memberships in local community organizations 
participated to a greater extent than did families belonging to few or no or- 
| of ganizations. Internal relationships of these families were not disturbed unless 
the a member was in the armed forces. In other respects cooperation among mem- 
bers of a majority of the families was increased. Relationships with the local 
neighborhood and community were also strengthened. Although in many 
f instances funds were available, a high percentage of the families had made no 
0 major purchases for — other than the regular ones. Members of these 
1eS- families were doing more farm work than they did before the war began and 
sig- were helping in every feasible way to promote the war effort. 
ler- RESUMEN 
ism Un estudio de 275 familias agricolas durante el 1943 en distritos tipicamente 
ited agricolas del estado de Michigan demostr6 que una gran proporcién participaba 
‘ en actividades relacionadas con la guerra y que las familias que pertenecian 
tion a organizaciones locales participaban en mayor grado que las que pertenecian 
the @ pocas o que no pertenecian a ninguna de dichas organizaciones. Las re- 
laciones internas de estas familias no sufrieron cambio excepto cuando algin 
the miembro se encontraba en las fuerzas armadas. En otros respectos aumenté la 
not cooperacién entre los miembros de la mayoria de las familias. Las relaciones 
: con el vecindario y con la comunidad también se fortalecieron. Aunque en 
1€s. muchos casos habia fondos disponibles, una gran proporcién de las familias no 
ree habia hecho gastos importantes fuera de los ordinarios. Los miembros de 
estas familias dedicaban mas tiempo a trabajos agricolas que antes de la 
en- guerra y contribuian en todo lo posible al esfuerzo bélico. 





+ Michigan State College. 
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The content of articles and other 
publications pertaining to the impact 
of war on family life in the United 
States indicates that in the main it is 
a disturbing influence. Changes in 
level of living, absence of the hus- 
band from the family, acceleration of 
the trend for wives to engage in em- 
ployment outside the home and juve- 
nile delingency are frequent and 
common results.! 

In most of such discussions the oc- 
cupational relationships of the fam- 
ily are not specifically indicated 
though they presumably pertain to 
families in an urban environment 
wherein social changes are quickly 
evident. It is an open question, how- 
ever, if these effects of war con- 
ditions prevail to the same extent and 
intensity among farm _ families. 
Farming and the manner of living 
associated with it vary so much from 
the urban way of life that the impact 
of war might be very different. 

This paper is based principally 
upon the results of an investigation 
which throws some light on the ques- 
tion stated above. The data were ob- 
tained from a survey of 275 farm 
families in three Michigan communi- 
ties in which dairying, general farm- 
ing, potato growing, poultry raising 
and truck crops were produced. The 
families were selected in a way so 
that a representative sample would 
be obtained in each community. In- 
formation about them was secured by 





*See: Ernest W. Burgess, “The Family.” 
American Society in War Time (W. F. Og- 
burn, Editor) (University of Chicago Press, 
1943), pp. 17-39. James H. S. Bossard, 
“War and the Family,” American Sociolog- 
ical Review, VI (June, 1941), 17-39. 
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the personal interview method dur. 
ing the spring and early summer of 
1943.? 


Participation in the War Effort 


Situations created by a total war, 
such as the present one, provide ap 
opportunity to check the sensitivity 
of families to community programs 
and social values fostered by second. 
ary groups, especially the state. Ac. 
cording to certain sociological the. 
ories it is believed that the more fam. 
ilies participate in group activities jn 
their local communities, the greater 
is the probability that they will u. 
derstand and work for the objectives 
of secondary groups. Did this rela. 
tionship exist among the 275 families 
included in the survey? 

These families were tested in 
eleven different ways to find how re- 
sponsive they were to the war situa- 
tion. The results are presented in 
Table I. 

As is evident in the table, participa- 
tion varied with the type of activity. 
It was quite easy for a family to lis- 
ten to war news broadcasts over the 
radio, to read accounts about the war 
in the newspaper, and to collect scrap 
materials for the war effort. Also, 
another 45 per cent of the families in 
addition to the 45 per cent spending 
approximately 10 per cent of their 
ingome for war bonds, purchased 
lesser amounts of war stamps and 
bonds. Thus, only one family in ten 
made no purchases whatever. 





* Detailed results of this study are pre 
sented in the following publication: Charles 
R. Hoffer, Adjustments of Farm Families 
to War Conditions, Michigan, AES Special 
Bul. 333 (1945). 
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TABLE I. PERCENTAGE OF 275 FARM FAMILIES PARTICIPATING IN WAR-RELATED 
ACTIVITIES 
Activities Per Cent of Families 

Listen to radio broadcast pertaining to war news ...................+-- 97 
Read accounts of war in newspapers .............. 2.6. e eee ee eee ee eens 96 
Collect scrap materials and fats for war effort ...................-445. 95 
Use smaller amounts of essential rationed and unrationed goods ........ 76 
ST TS FE rr rr re reer 71 
Make other changes in farming to meet war conditions ................. 62 
Read or discuss materials pertaining to post war problems ............. 53 
SIND TOR GONE GND MUNIN on ooo cin cng des asians end cc beens wesic 51 
Spend approximately 10 per cent of income for War _ I ents 45 
Participate in civilian defense activity ............. 02... .e ese e eee eens 24 
Begin participation in community activity in addition to civilian 

SN EE GE CID ID ins coo cc scsvccccveccereseseseces 7 





Further analysis of the data per- 
taining to participation showed that 
a majority of families participated in 
6 to 8 of the eleven activities and that 
families having memberships in local 
community organizations partici- 
pated in war-related activities to a 
greater extent than did those families 
belonging to few or no community 
organizations. Thus, the principle 
that membership and participation 
by families in local community 
groups tends to broaden their view 
of social relationships and responsi- 
bilities is substantiated. 


Intra-Family Relationships 


Internal relationships of these 
families were not seriously disturbed. 
This fact seems to be somewhat at 
variance with the situation among 
some urban families and with reports 
pertaining to the adjustments of 
rural (mainly rural-nonfarm) fam- 
ilies in other parts of the United 
States. In the sample of 275 only 15 





*Esther E. Twente, “The Impact of War 
upon Husband-Wife Relationship in the 
Rural Family,” The Family, XXIV (Oc- 


families had conflicts which appeared 
to be of a serious nature as a conse- 
quence of war conditions. In two 
instances conflicts arose concerning 
the advisability of a son’s enlisting in 
the armed services, and the question 
of marriage brought about by war 
conditions caused difficulty in two 
families. Other conflicts appeared to 
be less serious because they pertained 
to such matters as use of the family 
automobile, adjustments caused by a 
desire to work in a defense plant, and 
the shift from standard to war time. 
If there were members of the family 
or a close relative in the armed 
forces that fact without exception 
was a cause of concern or worry. A 
total of 67 of the 275 families men- 
tioned this matter. Such an adjust- 
ment is as serious for the farm fam- 
ily as for an urban one and seem- 
ingly no distinction between the two 
in this respect can be made. The hus- 
band of the farm family is engaged 
in an essential occupation, however, 
so unless he enlists, adjustments 
caused by his absence are not likely 
to arise. 
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If there are sons in the family of 
an age and physical fitness for mil- 
itary service the problems caused by 
their departure from home are im- 
minent. Then the family not only 
must make an emotional adjustment 
to the situation, but is confronted 
with the problem of doing farm work 
without assistance of the son or sons 
who leave. 


It is important to note that 165 
families, 60 per cent of the total, 
stated that cooperation among their 
members had increased since the be- 
ginning of the war. This increase 
occurred in connection with farm 
work, though in some _ instances 
household tasks were also involved. 
Traditionally, the farm family has 
been a well integrated social unit, and 
it appears that the impact of war 
makes it more so.* 

Excepting military service the de- 
mands of war provide an opportunity 
for the farm family to engage in 
activities which are in harmony with 
customs and mores prevalent in rural 
life. More food is needed so the fam- 
ily increases the production of crops 
and livestock. War decreases the sup- 
ply of farm labor. Consequently the 
farm woman and children do more 
chores and field work. Cooperation 
with neighbors is stimulated by war 
conditions and participation in com- 
munity programs related to the war 
is regarded as a logical extension of 
a practice which has general ap- 
proval among rural people. 





‘No families were found in which a 
service man had been discharged and had 
returned to his family, so the nature of this 
particular adjustment could not be studied. 
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There was evidence, nevertheless, 
that these farm families were con. 
cerned about the war and its conse. 
quences. A total of 55 expressed con. 
cern or worry about the possibilities 
of a depression after the war. Also 
20 families stated they were afraid 
“dictatorship” would develop in this 
country and 10 even expressed a con- 
cern over the outcome of the war 
itself.5 Numerous other matters were 
mentioned with less frequency but 
the total shows that adult education 
is needed to provide information and 
assistance in thinking about current 


‘social problems. 


An inquiry to ascertain the effects 
of the war on children under 18 
years of age indicated that it was not 
having any evident adverse results. 
Even the problem of explaining or 
interpreting the war itself to them 
did not cause concern among the par- 
ents. They seemed to feel that ques- 
tions which the children had were 
taken care of at school. In a few 
instances, however, children over 14 
years of age quit high school in order 
to assist with farm work. Scarcity of 
help due to war conditions had an in- 
fluence in causing the children to fol- 
low such a course but there may have 
been other factors, since this particu- 
lar adjustment was found in only one 
community. 





5It should be remembered that these 
responses were made in the early part of 
1943 when the outlook for the war was less 
certain than it was a year later. 
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Neighborhood and Community 
Relationships 


The tendency for cooperation to in- 
crease among members of a family 
extended also to the neighborhood. In 
one community 21 per cent of the 
families reported that they were ex- 
changing work with neighbors more 
frequently than they did before the 
war began. Borrowing machinery of 
various kinds was found among 67 
per cent of the families. It was im- 
possible to determine the exact extent 
to which this practice or the increase 
in the exchange of work was brought 
about by the war. It probably caused 
an increase in both to some degree 
because hired help was scarce and the 
supply of machinery was definitely 
limited. In any event, both of these 
practices represent a continuation 
and an expansion of characteristics 
in neighborhood life which were in 
existence before the war began. An 
increase would tend to strengthen the 
social bonds between the family and 
the neighborhood. 

In one county, neighborhood war 
clubs had been organized and three 
families reported participation in ac- 
tivities sponsored by them. In other 
areas these clubs were not in exist- 
ence or had not been developed to a 
point which would cause the families 
to associate their neighborhood ac- 
tivities with them.® 

Community relationships of the 
families were not disturbed in any 
major way by their participation in 





‘It thus appears that the plan to develop 
the neighborhood leader system soon after 
the war began had a substantial foundation 
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war-related activities. In other 
words, these activities did not sup- 
plant time and effort spent in usual 
community affairs. Only minor fluc- 
tuations occurred in matters of 
church attendance and memberships 
in community organizations such as 
the Parent-Teacher Association and 
the Farm Bureau. Several families 
however, reported decreased attend- 
ance at motion picture shows and less 
participation in strictly recreational 
activities. Lack of time and reduced 
supplies of gasoline appeared to be 
the reason for this adjustment. 


Effect of Rationing 


An inquiry was made also about 
adjustments which the rationing pro- 
gram had caused. A total of 154, or 
56 per cent of the families stated that 
it has produced some difficulties, 
mainly because the supply of sugar 
was less than the amount ordinarily 
used. Other adjustments were fairly 
easily made. A high percentage were 
doing more canning and storing of 
fruits and vegetables and 99 reported 
use of substitutes for articles that 
were limited by rationing. No serious 
problems were created by the pro- 
gram. 


Expenditures Affecting Level of 
Living 
Since farm prices were increasing 
previous to the time of the survey, it 


in the customs and mores of rural neighbor- 
hood life. See Extension Service, United 
States Department of ——— High- 
lights of the Neighborhood Leader Confer- 
ence. Extension Service Circular No. 402, 
March, 1943, for a description of the plan. 
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seemed probable that most families 
which might be used to change their 
would have some funds available 
customary level of living. On the 
other hand, the policy of the national 
government discouraged expendi- 
tures for consumer goods and serv- 
ices that were not necessary. How did 
these families react in this situation? 
Inquiries about the matter provided 
information showing that 252 of the 
275 had made no major purchases for 
living other than the regular ones. 
Since the beginning of the war 84 
families had planned improvements, 
such as additions to the house and 
installing modern conveniences, but 
these had been postponed. 

On the other hand, expenditures 
for the farm enterprise that the fam- 
ily considered to be in addition to 
routine procedure or plans previously 
made were fairly numerous. One 
hundred and nine families reported 
such a disposition of funds. These 
expenditures included a wide variety 
of items but purchase of machinery, 
paying debts and paying for the farm 
in advance of previous plans were 
mentioned more frequently than use 
of funds in other ways. 


Doing Farm Work 


As the war situation created the 
demand for more food and reduced 
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the supply of farm labor, many farp 
families were confronted with the 
problem of a labor shortage. In order 
to meet this situation, a majority of 
families considered in this study 
simply did more farm work. Approxi- 
mately 71 per cent of the 275 fg. 
lowed this course. A few considered 
that they were working as hard as 
they could before the war began and 
for a certain number an increased 
amount of farm work was inadvis. 
able on account of age or ill health, 
Thus increased amounts of work on 
the part of families that could do it 
reflected a willingness to help in the 
war effort and was an adjustment 
which tended to stabilize rather than 
disrupt family life. 


Conclusion 


The main conclusion of sociological 
significance which the data of this 
study substantiate is that war con- 
ditions do not disturb farm family 
life, except when members of a fam- 
ily engage in military services. The 
demands of war on the farm family 
strengthen rather than disrupt its 
internal relationships, and its con- 
tacts with the local neighborhood and 
community. It is clear also, that farm 


families are ready and willing to help. 


with the war effort in any way that 
is feasible for them. 
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rk on ditions by market or rental value of the farm house. In as much as we may 
do it assume that a close connection exists between farm income and the value of 
. the farm house, we are able to indicate what specific farm house conditions are 
n the improved as the income rises. In this manner, we gain a rough expression of 
ment the urgency of different needs in terms of actual farm housing behavior at 
‘tha different levels of satisfaction. 
n 
RESUMEN 
Al formular planes para actividades en el ramo de construccién al terminar 
la guerra, necesitamos informacién acerca de las condiciones actuales de las 
casas rurales. El] Censo de Habitacién de los Estados Unidos contiene datos 
numéricos, pero poco se sabe acerca de la relativa urgencia que la poblacién 
gical rural atribuye a los diferentes tipos de mejoramientos. Al estudiar este aspecto 
thi subjetivo de las necesidades rurales tocante a habitacién se acostumbra recurrir 
1S a métodos de investigacién extensos y dilatados. 
con- En este articulo se trata de evaluar la informacién estadistica que contiene 
i} el Censo de Habitacién de los Estados Unidos, de tal manera que se obtenga 
muy una idea de la urgencia relativa de las diversas necesidades. El alquiler o el 
fam- valor comercial de una casa de campo nos informa sobre su condicién. 
Asumiendo que existe una relacién estrecha entre los ingresos de una familia 
Th 
€ campesina y el valor de la casa en que habita, podemos indicar qué condiciones 
mily especificas de la casa de campo son mejoradas segin aumentan los ingresos. 
.a De este modo, obtenemos una medida aproximada de la urgencia de las diversas 
ts 
a. necesidades en términos de la conducta con respecto a la habitacién rural en 
con- diferentes niveles de satisfaccién. 
and 
arm After the war, a considerable problem of farm housing, the lack of 
help. | amount of capital and manpower will modern equipment, is particularly 
that | be directed into the housing field. To well covered by available census data. 
plan adequately for the improvement Thus, the entire scope of the potential 
of rural farm housing, we need in- market is revealed for counties, 
formation about existing conditions. states and the nation as a whole. 
The Housing Census of 1940 fur- Further information, however, is 
nishes such information. The major needed about the relative urgency of 
Prem o vepest for Professor Grace different types of equipment. We 
erin, Rural Housing Research, College want to know whether under given 
0: j i i 7 > . * * 
{Cornell University: Umversty- circumstances, i.e., existing price re- 
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lations, existing technical difficulties 
and available sources of power, skill 
and manpower the farmer is inclined 
to contribute financially to one or 
another of the various means of home 
improvement. We are not concerned 
as much with psychological attitudes 
as with effective needs. We are on the 
lookout for demonstrable propensi- 
ties on the market for farm houses 
and farm house equipment. 

Information of the latter kind can 
generally be gained only by intensive 
survey methods which are both costly 
and time-consuming. In the follow- 
ing, we recommend a relatively inex- 
pensive research procedure which 
makes use of readily available Hous- 
ing Census Data. It permits the pres- 
entation of both conditions and pro- 
pensities in the farm housing field, 
sufficiently concise and detailed to be 
used as a first crude directive for 
planning activities. Interstate com- 
parisons will lend themselves to the 
formulation of intricate differences 
and similarities in structure and 
dynamics of farm housing. They may 
indicate or help in the delineation of 
natural regions with regard to our 
problem. 


* * * * * * 


Our sources of information are 
Tables A6 and A7 in Volume III of 
the U. S. Housing Census of 1940. 
For each state in the country, these 
tables contain most available housing 
data for owner-occupied and tenant- 
occupied farm dwelling units, broken 
down respectively according to the 
estimated value and the estimated 
monthly rent of the farm house. 
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These materials can be presente 
and interpreted in a manner custom. 
arily applied to consumer expendi. 
ture studies. While we proceed fron 
farm houses of lower sales or rentg| 
value to those of higher value levels, 
we observe an increase in the per. 
centage of farm houses having cep. 
tral heating, refrigeration and othe 
equipment. There will be less nee 
for repair, less crowding and there 
is generally a larger percentage of 
more recent construction. Of special 
interest is the relation of these differ. 
ent home improvements to each 
other. The propensity to divert ex. 
penditures into different channels, 
the preference of certain means of 
home improvements is revealed for 
all levels of sales or rental value. 

The significance of this informa- 
tion is enhanced by the assumption 
that a close relationship exists be 
tween the value of the farm house 
and the income of the farm family. 
As long as we refrain from definite 
assumptions as to the exact income 
that might correspond to the differ- 
ent levels of home value, we are justi- 
fied in interpreting the observed in- 
crease in items of equipment, etc., in 
terms of willingness to spend addit- 
ional income, as far as housing is 
concerned, in a manner indicated by 
the series under investigation. 


* * * * * * 


To facilitate comparisons, the fol- 
lowing analysis is based entirely 


1We are not able to confirm this assump- 

tion by reference to housing census dats 

The point, however, is firmly established by 

Ge 5 eel Purchases Studies of the 
s. 
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upon percentages of farms reporting 
on the different items under consid- 
eration. In Fig. 1 we present the per- 
centages of owner-occupied farm 
houses in the state of New York hav- 
ing various equipment such as central 
heating, running water and electric- 
ity; the percentages being offered in 
series according to different levels of 
farm house value. In Fig. 2, a similar 
graphical presentation is given for 
tenant-occupied farm houses, ar- 
ranged according to different levels 
of rental value. 

These illustrations show in a con- 
cise as well as comprehensive survey 
how different items of equipment and 
other positive features of the farm 
house increase as the total value of 
the farm house rises. Thus, we gain 
information about the behavior of 
farmers directed toward various 
items of home improvement. We 
learn how these items compete with 
each other for the growing purchas- 
ing power of the farm family. 

A simplified tabulation of our data 
(Table I) indicates the increase in 
the percentage of farm families hav- 
ing these items of equipment etc., 
which occurs between the two ex- 
tremes of lowest and highest value 
level. The greatest increase of per- 
centage occurs, we may assume, for 
those items in regard to which farm 
housing conditions find themselves in 
a state of structural change. This in- 
crease is dependent simultaneously 
upon potential needs, existing price 
relations, availability of facilities 
(power lines) and other technological 
conditions. 
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The owner-occupied farm houses in 
the state of New York show the high- 
est percentage increase for the fol- 
lowing items in order of their numer- 
ical importance: flush-toilet, private 
bath, running water, central heating, 
and electricity. For various reasons, 
these are the items which are most 
discriminating with regard to farm 
house improvement. As income in- 
creased at the census date, these were 
the items the farmers were most will- 
ing and able to obtain. This behavior 
on their part, we know, may have 
been influenced by need and prefer- 
ence, by cost relations, by the avail- 
ability of these conveniences or by 
systematic campaigning carried out 
in the farm housing field (elec- 
tricity). 

With regard to the remaining 
items, we venture to suggest that me- 
chanical refrigeration ranks low be- 
cause it appears relatively late on the 
scale of needs. As for radio and the 
lack of crowding, the percentage in- 
crease is low because conditions are 
relatively satisfactory for these items 
even at the lowest level of home 
values. Needless to say, all factors 
mentioned cooperate in directing 
farm housing behavior with regard 
to all these items and, obviously, 
these items are competing with each 
other. For purposes of market anal- 
ysis and planning, however, we need 
to be concerned only with overt be- 
havior as such. 

For the tenant farmers conditions 
are less satisfactory with regard to 
all items of home improvement. Also, 
the dynamic tension in the field, in- 
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dicated by the increase of percentage 
availability from the lowest to high- 
est home values, is not as pronounced 
as for the owner-occupied farms. 
There are no striking differences, 
however, with regard to the relative 
importance given to the various 
items of improvement. Main empha- 
sis is upon the installment of elec- 
tricity and of running water in the 
dwelling unit rather than upon the 
installment of a flush-toilet in the 
structure. 

The various items of home im- 
provement appear in a somewhat 
different order if arranged according 
to the rate of increase. Those items 
are favored which advance from a 
relatively low state of saturation at 
the lowest income level. For both 
owner-occupied and tenant farms 
our attention is called to the impor- 
tance of private bath, central heat- 
ing, and flush-toilet, while electric 
lighting, already installed in 1940 in 
over two-thirds of all farm houses, 
appears here as an item of less 
urgency. The subjective urgency as 
it makes itself felt in spite of adverse 
cost and technological conditions is 
expressed in this manner. 

Not to force these materials, we 
leave the matter of detailed analysis 
of housing behaviour at different 
value levels to the inspection of Fig. 
1 and 2. Certain characteristics of 
the curves, however, should be called 
to the reader’s attention. It is of in- 
terest to note at which value levels 
the different curves show the steepest 
inclination, because this indicates 
roughly whether these improvements 
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tend to be installed by the poorer or 
the more well-to-do farmers. Elee. 
tricity, for example, shows rapid im. 
provement of existing conditions 
within the lower value levels for both 
owner and tenant-occupied farms jn 
the state of New York. Further prog. 
ress in this field is possible only if 
the financial abilities of the less well. 
to-do farmers are taken into consid. 
eration. Central heating, on the other 
hand, progresses more evenly with 
the rising value of the owner-occu- 
pied farm house. 

Certain curves—radio, recent con- 
struction, crowding and the lack of 
repair—show a tendency of leveling 
off, indicating that a state of cultural 
saturation is reached somewhere at 
the middle value levels. We may as- 
sume that only structural changes of 
economic and technological condi- 
tions or a decisive change in attitude 
will extend the market beyond this 
saturation point. 

There is a certain interest, also, in 
observing to what extent farmers liv- 
ing in the most valuable homes have 
various equipment at their disposal. 
In this manner, we learn about the 
relative importance attributed by the 
affluent farmer to the different con- 
veniences. For owner-occupied farm 
houses, the needs for modern con- 
veniences are satisfied in the follow- 
ing order: electricity, running water, 
flush-toilet, bath, central heating, 
and refrigeration. 

* * * * ok oa 


While it has been shown in Fig. 1 
and 2, how the percentage of home 
improvement rises with the total 
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Figure 1. Farm House Equipment by Value of Farm House. New York Owners. 





value of the farm house, no apprecia- 
tion is obtained in this manner of the 
relative number of farms in the var- 
ious value groups. This is of interest, 
however, in as much as we are not 
sure about the exact relationship ex- 
isting between income and home 
value. By arranging our materials in 
a somewhat different manner, we 
can show how the percentage of home 
improvements rises as we gradually 
traverse the farm population from 
the poorer to the more wealthy farm 
families. The percentages of home 
improvements were spaced along the 
horizontal axis not in regular in- 
tervals according to units of home 
value; rather they were spaced ac- 


cording to percentage units of the 
entire farm population. 

The deviations of Fig. 3 and 4 from 
Fig. 1 and 2 are due mainly to the 
fact that the lower and middle value 
groups contain a much larger per- 
centage of the farm population than 
the higher ones. Thus, the ascent to 
the higher ratios of home improve- 
ment proceeds much more gradually 
in the beginning. Toward the end, on 
the other hand, the higher value 
groups are more sparsely populated 
and the ratios of home improvements 
are observed in state of rapid incline. 
In this presentation, the areas below 
and above the curves of home im- 
provements give a true impression of 
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Monthly Rental Value of House. 


Figure 2. Farm House Equipment by Monthly Rental Value of Farm House. 
New York Tenants. 


the percentage of all farms which 
have and which do not have the im- 
provements in question. Vertical 
cross-bars still indicate the advance 
from one value level to the next. 

* ok cS ok * ok 

To demonstrate the value of the 
two methods of graphical presenta- 
tion for purposes of inter-state com- 
parisons, we offer two further 
illustrations: 

(1) In Fig. 5 the increase of the 
percentage of farmers having elec- 
tricity and running water, as it oc- 
curs with increasing value of the 
home, is shown for the owner-occu- 
pied farms in the states of New York, 


Iowa, North Carolina and Cali- 
fornia. 

More detailed inter-state compari- 
sons are invited by tables II and III. 

(2) In Fig. 6 and 7, the complete 
pattern of housing behavior is pre 
sented for both owner- and tenant- 
occupied farms in North Carolina, 
using percentages of the farm popv- 
lation on the horizontal axis. We 
arrive, thus, at a comparison of struc 
ture as well as dynamics in the farm 
housing field for New York (Fig. 3 
and 4) and this latter state at 4 


quick glance. 
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* * * *& # 
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Figure 3. Farm House Equipment by House Value Groups. New York Owners. 


California (Fig. 5), the installment 
of electricity and running water is a 
problem only for farm houses the 
estimated value of which is $1750 or 
below. For these lower value levels, 
the inclination of the two curves indi- 
cates urgent need and willingness to 
accept these home improvements; but 
the extension of this market in Cali- 
fornia will obviously be dependent 
upon costs and credit facilities. Be- 
yond the value level of $1750, a 
point of cultural saturation has been 
reached. Conditions in California sur- 
pass by far those of the other investi- 
gated states with regard to these two 
items of home improvement. 


With regard to electricity, a very 
different pattern is indicated for the 
state of Iowa with a potential market 
extending into the highest value 
levels. For North Carolina, a point of 
relative cultural saturation seems to 
be reached at a value level of $3200, 
at which about 80 per cent of all 
owner-occupied farms are provided 
with electricity. To be sure, only a 
minute fraction of farm houses in 
this state are estimated at a higher 
value; nevertheless, low urgency to 
improve conditions beyond this con- 
dition seems well established. 

The state of Iowa is characterized 
by considerable tension in favor of 
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Figure 4. Farm House Equipment by Percentage of Houses in Monthly Rental Value 
Groups. New York Tenants. 


improving farm house conditions for 
owners by installing running water, 
a tendency that is demonstrated for 
all value levels. Our attention is 
called, furthermore, to a certain in- 
ertia — comparatively speaking — in 
the state of New York with regard 
to the installment of running water, 
a tendency that is in contrast with 
the advancement made in this state 
in the process of electrification. 
* * a Ok * * 

In comparing owner-occupied farm 
house conditions in New York and 
North Carolina as distributed propor- 
tionately over the entire population 
(Fig. 3 and 6), we are immediately 


aware of less satisfactory conditions 
in North Carolina with regard to all 
items but that of recent construc- 
tion. In this state crowding is a prob- 
lem for a considerable section of 
even the more well-to-do farmers. 
Radio equipment is not nearly as 
wide spread, although we observe 4 
marked tendency to obtain this item 
at all income levels. Conditions are 
lagging behind somewhat with regard 
to the installment of electricity and 
with regard to mechanical refrigera- 
tion. Finally, running water, flush 
toilet and private bath are definitely 
luxury items in North Carolina, be 
ing confined to a limited section of 
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Figure 5. Electricity and Running Water by Value of the Farm House. 
Owners in North Carolina, California, Iowa, New York. 


TABLE I. Farm House EQUIPMENT AND STATE OF REPAIR IN THE STATE OF 

















NEw YORK 
Percentage of Farm Houses Having Equipment 
Increase of 
All farm Farm houses Farm houses percentage from Rate of 
houses valued at valued at lowest to highest increase 
Items less than more than value group 
of $500 $5 $10,000 $40 
Equipment Owner Tenant (sale) (rental) (sale) (rental) 
occupied occupied Owner Tenant Owner Tenant Owners Tenants Owners Tenants 
occupied occupied occupied occupied 

Built since 

ae 11.94 11.82 20.19 13.88 24.01 21.29 3.82 17.41 19 53 
Electricity ... 71.389 66.29 24.92 26.23 96.36 87.86 71.44 61.63 287 24 
Not needing 

repairs .... 77.07 70.18 48.72 48.45 88.46 80.84 39.74 32.39 82 67 
i $2.81 22.38 3.79 3.44 82.73 59.94 78.94 56.50 2,083 1,642 
Running water 

in dwelling. 47.47 38.00 12.69 11.50 89.79 72.93 177.10 61.43 608 534 
Inside flush 

35.52 26.31 4.60 4.90 85.77 64.87 81.17 59.97 1,765 1,224 
No crowding . 95.37 89.90 83.27 84.78 97.64 93.30 14.37 8.52 17 10 
RR 85.61 78.48 52.52 43.53 97.43 93.19 44.91 49.66 86 114 
Mechanical 

refrigerator 31.85 22.28 4.91 3.69 74.81 59.55 69.90 55.86 1,424 1,514 
Central heating 35.93 22.09 3.89 3.96 76.92 58.90 73.03 54.94 1,877 1,387 
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Figure 6. Farm House Equipment by Percentage of Farms in Value Groups. 
North Carolina Owners. 


TABLE II. Farm House EQUIPMENT AND STATE OF REPAIR, STATES OF NEW YORK, 
NORTH CAROLINA, IOWA, AND CALIFORNIA 




















— PERCENTAGE HAVING EQUIPMENT 
of Owners Tenants 

Equipment New North Cali- New North Cali- 

York Carolina Iowa fornia York Carolina Iowa fornia 

Built since 1920.... 11.94 4438 18.78 55.89 11.82 37.30 13.97 64.01 

Electricity ........ 71.39 34.73 650.27 85.39 66.29 13.40 31.38 80.03 

Not needing repairs 77.07 63.63 79.62 8446 70.13 53.64 72.91 175.20 

| Sere 32.81 6.33 21.01 68.24 22.38 1.00 8.30 40.29 
Running water in 

dwelling ......... 47.47 11.65 29.31 87.35 38.00 2.31 15.50 70.66 

Inside flush toilet .. 35.52 7.17 22.23 69.13 26.31 1.23 9.02 42.69 

No crowding ...... 95.37 68.66 92.35 85.60 89.90 46.46 87.74 64.91 

el 85.61 59.19 88.84 90.21 78.48 33.54 85.92 176.16 

a 
refrigerator ..... 31.85 19.58 22.09 61.60 22.28 417 11.08 36.53 
Cen heating .... 35.93 1.20 365.79 7.72 22.09 0.40 18.05 2.51 
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Percentage of Farm Houses in Monthly Rental Value Groups. 


Figure 7. Farm House Equipment by Percentage of Farms in Monthly Rental Groups. 
North Carolina tenants. 

















ORK, TABLE III. Urcency or Farm House IMPROVEMENTS 
Owner-occupied Farm Houses in New York, North Carolina, Iowa, and California 
Increase of percentage having Rate of increase from 
ae Items equipment from lowest to lowest to highest 
“pig of highest value group value group 
sia Equipment New North Cali- New North Cali- 
York Carolina Iowa fornia York Carolina Iowa fornia 
)1 
3 Built since 1920 ... 3.82 11.24 16.60 1.72 19 25 48 3 
0 Electricity err. 71.44 79.29 75.32 40.82 287 731 406 73 
9 Not needing repairs 39.74 42.50 36.28 27.67 82 83 63 41 
AR gael ling 78.94 76.58 93.42 79.138 2,083 25,527 4,097 611 
6 Running water in 
9 dwelling ........ 77.10 79.37 91.388 48.97 608 3,692 2,013 104 
1 Inside flush toilet . 81.17 79.29 93.44 78.85 1,765 20,866 3,768 561 
6 No crowding ..... 14.37 4428 26.68 31.17 17 84 37 49 
a ee ea RL ES 44.91 569.01 35.63 31.43 86 166 55 48 
3 Mechanical 
1 refrigerator .... 69.90 76.68 61.29 56.83 1,424 2,872 1,525 223 


— Central } heating ... 73.08 48.10 93.36 46.08 1,877 19,240 2,047 5,421 
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the upper ten per cent of owner-occu- 
pied farms only. Central heating, 
here, is practically non-existent. 

On the other hand, recent construc- 
tion proceeds at a steady rate at all 
value levels. From 40 per cent to 50 
per cent of the owner-occupied farm 
houses were built since 1920. 

The confrontation of tenant-occu- 
pied farm houses in the two states 
(Fig. 4 and 7) shows that while in 
New York the housing conditions for 


tenant farmers follow quite closely, 
although generally on a somewhat 
lower level, the pattern displayed by 
conditions of owner-occupied f 
the tenant farm house in North Carp. 
lina differs widely from the owner. 
occupied farm house. This tendency 
is particularly noticeable with regard 
to the process of electrification and 
the availability of mechanical refrig. 
eration. 





Farm Housing In Argentina 
By Roberto Marcenaro-Boutell+ 
ABSTRACT 


Fairly complete information on farm housing in Argentina is available 
through analysis of the Agricultural Census of 1937. Dwellings are classified 
by construction-materials and number of rooms, and it is thus possible to study 
regional variations by means of a composite housing index. Most farm houses 
in the country are of brick, adobe or mud, and the national median size is 3.2 
rooms. Five major regions can be outlined regarding variations; the most 
consistently good housing is found in the Central-East, the poorest in the 
North-East. The influence of various factors on this problem, is an interesting 


subject for constructive research. 


RESUMEN 


Es posible estudiar la vivienda del productor rural en la Argentina, en base a 
la informacién que suministra el Censo Agropecuario de 1937. Se clasifica alli 
la vivienda segun el material de construccién y el nimero de habitaciones, 
factores que pueden combinarse en un indice que permita analizar las var- 
iaciones regionales. La mayoria de las casas son de ladrillo, adobe o barro, no 
de madera como en Estados Unidos. El tamafo “mediano” es de 2, 3 hab- 
itaciones. Pueden distinguirse cinco grandes regiones segin la calidad de la 
vivienda; la regién del Litoral-Central es la mejor, el Noreste la inferior. La 
influencia de diversos factores sobre las condiciones de vivienda es un tema 
interesante para la investigacién constructiva. 


Sources of Information status of the family. For rural Ar- 
gentina there are no complete data 
living is not available, housing is © levels of living as a whole, neither 


probably the single element that tells 0°” all of its various factors; but the 
us most about the socio-economic Agricultural Census of 1937 fur- 


When full information on levels of 





+ Division de Vida Rural, Ministerio de 
Agricultura de la Republica Argentina. 


nishes considerable information on 
housing conditions, that enables us 
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RURAL HOUSING IN ARGENTINA 


to strengthen with a quantitative de- 
scription the first-hand observation 
obtained by a survey of the differ- 
ent areas of that nation. 

The National Agricultural Census 
of 1937 enumerates the farm-houses, 
that is, the houses of the farm 
entrepreneurs, and does not include 
the dwellings of other rural or farm 
workers. That is what shall be re- 
ferred to as farm housing here, a 
more restricted concept than both 
rural and rural-farm dwellings, as 
used in the U. S. Census. 

The Argentine Census classifies 
these farm houses with reference to 
two characteristics: number of 
rooms and _  construction-materials. 
The classification is presented on a 
national, provincial and departmental 
(county) level. Regarding the num- 
ber of rooms, houses are distributed 
in the following classes: having 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, more than 5 rooms. The cate- 
gories determined by construction- 
materials are these: 

Brick with tile roof 
Brick with zinc roof 
Brick and mud 
Brick and stone 
Adobe 

Frame 

Zine 

Mud with zinc roof 
Mud with thatch roof 
Cement 

Brush. 

The fact that the two classifica- 
tions are cross-tabulated makes it 





Republica Argentina, Ministerio de Ag- 
ricultura, “Censo Nacional — 
Aiio 1937,” Vol. “Economia Rural,” Buenos 
Aires, 1940, pp. 754-863. 
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possible to construct a composite in- 
dex of farm-housing that will pre- 
sent a regional comparative picture 
of the situation. The index developed 
by Dr. Carl C. Taylor shall be used 
here for that purpose.? 


*“From the recorded information it is 
possible to construct a farm housing index. 
The 11 types of construction were grouped 
into 5 classes, as follows: 

Class I—Brick with tile roof, brick with 
zine roof, brick and stone with tile or 
zine roof, stone with tile or zinc roof. 

Class II—Brick and mud with zinc or tile 
roof, adobe with zine or thatch roof; 
frame. 

Class III—Mud with zine roof, mud with 
thatch roof. 

Class IV—2Zinc. 

Class V—Brush. 

“Each room in any and all classes or 
types of houses was given a value of 1; and 
construction types weighted from 5 to 1. 
The index number for each house was thus 
the value of its construction type—5, 4, 3, 
2, or 1 times its number of rooms: 1-2-3-4- 
5-6 plus. A 1-room brush house has an index 
of 1 and a 1-room masonry house an index 
of 5; a 6-room masonry house an index of 
30. This gave a spread in index values from 
1 to 30. In computing the housing status of 
the nation, the provinces, and counties, the 
index number of each type of house was 
multiplied by the number of houses of that 
type listed in the census. All index values 
were then added together and the sum di- 
vided by the total number of houses. 

“By using this simple instrument, farm 
houses were measured by the best and poor- 
est which prevail in the nation rather than 
by any arbitrary or even scientific standard 
of excellency. The index for the nation was 
12.76 in comparison with a possible high of 
30 and a possible low of 1. The indices for 
the provinces and territories ranged from 
6.40 to 18.32 and those for the counties from 
4.46 to 25.60. The following table shows the 
indices for the 30 different house types.” 


INDICES FOR TYPES OF HOUSES 


Type of Number of Rooms 
Construction 1 2 3 4 5 6 and 6 plus 
I 5 10 15 20 25 30 
II 4 8 12 16 20 24 
III 38 6 9 12 15 18 
IV 2 4 6 8 10 12 


V ££ @ @- Oo eee 


(From Carl C. Taylor’s book on Rural 
Life in Argentina, in preparation.) 
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The first-hand observation of farm- 
housing conditions consisted in a sur- 
vey on rural life situations which the 
writer carried on with Dr. Carl C. 
Taylor through most of Argentina’s 
Provinces and Territories during 
1942 and 1943. Thus exterior inspec- 
tion of thousands of houses was pos- 
sible, as well as detailed inspection, 
both exterior and interior, of hun- 
dreds of them, whose dwellers were 
interviewed. The possession of the 
Census data at the time of the actual 
survey permitted a better under- 
standing and interpretation than 
would have any attempt to qualify 
our own observation in the field. 


The National Picture 


A general characterization of con- 
ditions, taking the nation as a whole, 
shall first be presented. The size dis- 
tribution of Argentine farm housing 
has its modal height in the 2-3 room 
classes, and its median size, suppos- 
ing the possibility of divisible units, 
is of 3.2 rooms (see table I).* The 
mean size cannot be computed be- 


TABLE I. Size DISTRIBUTION OF ARGEN- 
TINE FARM Houses, 1 1937 





ouses 
Number of Rooms No. % 
1 49,156 10.88 
2 94,785 20.97 
3 94,712 20.95 
4 68,738 15.21 
5 46,039 10.19 
More than 5 61,773 13.66 
Undetermined 36,804 8.14 
All sizes 452,007 100.00 





Data taken from Census, loc. cit. 


*We are using the word “room” as 
translation to the Spanish “habitacién” that 
has a slightly more restricted sense, mean- 
ing “a room to live in.” This difference 
should be kept in mind. 
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cause of the open-limit in the high. 
est size-class. 

Most of the houses are made of 
either brick, mud or adobe, these ma. 
terials accounting for over 80 per 
cent of all houses (see table II), 
Frame houses constitute a small 
minority in the nation’s total; this, 
and the prevalence of brick and mud 
as construction materials, present an 
interesting contrast with what is 
true in the United States, where 95 
per cent of all rural-farm houses are 
frame houses (see table III). 





TABLE II. CONSTRUCTION-MATERIALS oF 
FARM HOUSES, ARGENTINA, 1937 
Houses 
Materials No. % 
Brick 146,961 32.51 
Mud with zinc roof 84,554 18.71 
Mud with thatch roof 17,436 17.13 
Adobe 63,375 14.02 
Wood 27,208 6.02 
Brick and stone 13,546 3.00 
Zinc 7,403 1.64 
Brush 610 0.13 
Other materials 2,158 0.48 
Undetermined 28,756 6.36 
All Materials 452,007 100.00 





Data taken from Census, loc. cit. 


TABLE III. CoONSTRUCTION-MATERIALS OF 
FarRM Houses, UNITED STATES AND 
ARGENTINA 

Argentina United States 

% Farmers % Rural-Farm 
Materials Houses. Houses, 

1937 1940 

Brick 32.5 1.7 
W 6.0 95.0 
Adobe 14.0 
Mud 35.8 3.3 
Other 11.7 

100.0 100.0 





Data from table 2 and 16th Census of the 


United States, 1940, Housing, Vol. II, p. 9 


Cross-tabulation of measures on 


both characteristics show that the 
2-4-room mud houses and the 3-5- 
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RURAL HOUSING IN ARGENTINA 


room brick houses compose almost 
half of the nation’s farm housing (see 
table IV). This table reveals too a 
comparatively large proportion of 
brick houses with more than 5 rooms. 
It also tells of the poor quality of the 
frame dwellings in Argentina, for 
more than half their number are 
ynits having only 1 or 2 rooms. 
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North-East, the North-West, and the 
South or Patagonia. 

The Central-Eastern region, which 
includes the Provinces of Cordoba, 
Santa Fe, Entre Rios and Buenos 
Aires and the Territory of La Pampa, 
presents the most consistently high 
level of farm housing. It is the cereal 
and cattle belt of the nation and eco- 


TABLE IV. Farm Houses BY CONSTRUCTION-MATERIALS AND NUMBER OF ROOMS, 
ARGENTINA, 1937 (PERCENT) 











Number of Rooms 

Materials 1 2 3 4 5 5 Undet. All 

Brick 1.41 3.97 6.62 629 5.09 827 0.81 32.51 
Wood 1.40 2.11 1.20 0.54 025 039 0.14 6.02 
Adobe 1.59 3.39 3.25 2.28 1.54 1.82 0.16 14.02 
Mud 5.36 9.62 8.59 65.389 2.96 2.69 1.23 35.84 
Other and undetermined 1.05 1.88 1.30 0.72 035 0.50 5.80 11.61 
All materials 10.88 20.97 20.95 15.21 10.19 13.66 8.14 100.00 





Data from Census, loc. cit. 


Application of the index system de- 
scribed in footnote 2 helps to appre- 
ciate the housing situation of the na- 
tion as a whole. The index for the 
nation is 12.76, and by inspection of 
the footnote table, an approximate 
determination of the types of houses 
that approach the quality of the na- 
tional average may be secured. 


Regional Variations 


Farm housing conditions vary con- 
siderably between the several reg- 
ions of the Argentine Republic. 
These variations by Province and 
Territory are shown in Map 1, as 
measured by Taylor’s index. 

Five major regions may be char- 
acterized in describing farm housing 
variations: the Central - Eastern 
Provinces, the Central-West, the 


nomically the wealthiest. The char- 
acteristics of farm housing in these 
Provinces shall be briefly analyzed. 

The most usual type of house in the 
area is the brick house with either 
tile or zinc roof, often built using 
mud as a mortar, and having 3 or 
more rooms, and in many cases more 
than 5. Most of this region is plain, 
open country with no natural forests 
and consequently the frame house is 
seldom found. The mud house with 
zine roof is also widespread here, 
especially in the Province of Buenos 
Aires where this type constitutes the 
46 per cent of ali farm houses. The 
typical size of the mud and zinc 
dwelling in the Central-East is of 3 or 
4 rooms. , 

Mud houses with thatched roofs, 
most of them with 2 or 3 rooms, are 
common in Entre Rios, while Cérdoba 
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and La Pampa have a good number of 
adobe houses. 


The Central-Western region com- 
prises the Provinces of San Juan, 
Mendoza and San Luis, and is a coun- 
try of desert range and dry farming 
but with some irrigation, the latter 
especially in Mendoza and San Juan, 
the famous wine-production belt of 
Argentina. Adobe houses represent 
the 46 per cent of all farm dwellings 
in this region, and are comparatively 
good sized, half of their total number 
having 4 or more rooms. The next 
most prevalent type is the thatched- 
roof mud house, considerably smaller 
in size. 

The North-Western mountain reg- 
ion—Provinces of La Rioja, Cata- 
marca, Tucuman, Salta, and Jujuy— 
is a country of general farming, 
though it also includes the important 
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irrigated sugarcane belt of Tucuman, 
Salta and Jujuy. Here, too, the adobe 
house is prevalent, though not as 
strongly as in the Central West; the 
decrease in index values is mainly due 
to the fact that these houses are 
smaller, their modal size being 2 
rooms. The mud and thatch houses, 
which rank next, tend to be even 
smaller. Stone is the construction ma- 
terial in the mountain sections where 
it is easily available. In fact, this reg- 
ion possesses 46 per cent of the na- 
tion’s stone farm houses. 

The North-Eastern region includes 
Formosa, Chaco, Santiago del Estero, 
Northern Santa Fe, Corrientes and 
Misiones. This is Argentina’s cotton 
belt, but cotton is not as exclusive as 
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it is in the South of the United 
States; general farming occupies a 
considerable part of this area, as well 
as certain special crops, such as 
“yerba-mate” and tung in Misiones, 
rice and fruit in Corrientes. Two pre- 
vailing types of farm dwellings are 
found here: the mud and thatch, and 
the frame houses. The mud and 
thatch houses in this area are espe- 
cially deficient because of the ex- 
treme inadequacy of their size; more 
than two-thirds of the number of 
these dwellings have only 1 or 2 
rooms. This accounts for the fact that 
this region has the lowest housing in- 
dices in the nation. Frame houses are 
found throughout the area, which 
abounds in forests, but most of them 
are in Misiones, which presents a 
much better farm dwelling situation 
than the rest of the region; 62 per 
cent of all frame houses are in the 
Northeast; 36 per cent in Misiones, 
where their average size is somewhat 
larger than elsewhere in this area. 

The South or Patagonia includes 
the Territories of Neuquen, Rio 
Negro, Chubut, Santa Cruz and 
Tierra del Fuego, and is primarily an 
extensively operated livestock coun- 
try, generally known as Argentina’s 
sheep belt. 

The density of population is very 
sparse here, except for some few ir- 
rigated settlements. Climate is se- 
vere, land holdings are large and 
their farmhouses are generally sub- 
stantial, good-sized dwellings. These 
qualities are expressed in the high 
indices of housing these Territories 
possess. Eighty-nine per cent of their 
houses are either of brick, frame, 
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adobe or stone; and 38 per cent have 
4 or more rooms. Adobe is the single 
material that prevails, though not in 
the largest houses. Frame ranks high 
too in Santa Cruz and Tierra del 
Fuego. In Santa Cruz, which has the 
highest index in the nation, 57 per 
cent of all farmhouses have 5 rooms 
or more. 


Conclusion 


What factors influence these farm 
housing conditions and their reg- 
ional variations? It is not within the 
scope of this article, that has a purely 
descriptive purpose, to enter the 
analysis of relationships and caus- 
ality. Mere exploration of possible as- 
sociations shows that farm housing 
and economic capacity “per capita,” 
as measured by Alejandro Bunge’s 
index, keep a certain degree of 
parallelism in their regional varia- 
tions. Farm tenancy does not by itself 
explain differences in quality of 
dwellings between provinces, but has 
been observed to be in definite inverse 
association with good housing within 
small areas where the general eco- 
nomic and social conditions would be 
fairly constant. Such an association is 
suggested too by the reactions of in- 
terviewed farmers to questions on 
their own problems of housing and 
land tenure. 

To discover the factors that may 
lead towards the goal of good homes 
for all farm families, is a challenging 
and constructive research program 
that Argentine Sociology has before 
it and is willing to undertake. 





‘Alejandro E. Bunge, “Una Nueva Ar- 
gentina” (Editorial Guillermo Kraft Ltda.), 
Buenos Aires, 1940, p. 217. 





Elm City, A Negro Community in Action* 


By C. L. Spellmant 


ABSTRACT 


The Elm City Negro community sy in 1935 after appointment of the first 
Negro County Agricultural Agent. It is located on d soil and follows a 
tobacco and cotton economy in which 33 per cent of the employed Negroes 
participate, mostly as croppers—tenants in a few cases. Domestic service and 
common labor consume 41 per cent of the others employed. 

Absence of a significant number of owners makes mobility high, with much 
actual replacement of Negro families by white families. These factors seriously 
affect community organizations and functions. A probably desirable outcome, 
however, is absence of social stratification. 

The six neighborhoods of the community are united largely through special 
interest activities of the Agricultural Extension Service; however, the new 
consolidated high school, resulting from a providentially opportune fire in 1939, 
grows in importance. 

The discussion concludes with a descriptive profile of the community, rating 
characteristics contributory to good community action. 


RESUMEN 


La comunidad Elm City de familias de raza negra comenzé en 1935 después 
del nombramiento del primer Agente de Condado Agricola negro. Dicha co- 
munidad esta situada en buenas tierras y su economia se basa en el tabaco y el 
algod6n, en cuyos cultivos participa el 33 porciento de los negros ocupados. 
Algunos son arrendatarios pero la mayor parte de ellos son medieros. El 41 
— de los demas ocupados se dedica al servicio doméstico y al trabajo a 
jornal. 

La ausencia de un ntimero importante de duefios ha causado una alta 
movilizacién y la sustitucién de familias blancas por familias negras en muchos 
casos. Estos factores han afectado seriamente la organizacién y las funciones 
de la comunidad. Sin embargo, un resultado probablemente deseable de esta 
situacién es la ausencia de estratificacién social. 

Los seis vecindarios de la comunidad estan unidos mayormente por medio de 
las actividades especiales del Servicio de Extensién Agricola; sin embargo, la 
nueva escuela secundaria consolidada, que es el resultado de un fuego pro- 
videncialmente oportuno en 1939, aumenta en importancia. 

El articulo concluye con una descripcién de la comunidad y una discusién de 
wy — que contribuyen al desarrollo de actividades deseables en 
a comunidad. 





Location 


The Elm City community is located 
in the northeastern corner of Wilson 
County, North Carolina, seven miles 
north of the town of Wilson, the 
county seat. Geographically, Wilson 
County is located 150 miles inland 
where the western edge of the At- 
lantic Coastal Plains gradually 
merges into the gently rolling Pied- 


mont Plateau. Since it is touched by 
no inland waterways, the chief 
means of transportation are the At- 
lantic Coastline and Norfolk South- 
ern Railroads, and a number of the 
good highways for which North 
Carolina is justly famous. 


* A condensation from the original manvu- 
script. 

+ Professor of Rural Education, Fort Val- 
ley State College, Fort Valley, Georgia. 
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History 


Hardy Irish and English settlers 
who migrated from the north in 1790 
were probably the first in the area. 
The county was officially formed in 
1855! and the town of Wilson shortly 
thereafter. 

The early history of the village of 
Elm City, center of the community, 
is not clear; however, census records 
throw some light on it. They show 
that in 1870 the whole general area 
was called Joynestown.? In 1880 
Joynestown was not in use, but Tois- 
not Township, including Toisnot 
Town (probably Elm City) was in- 
serted, and at the time, Toisnot Town 
had a population of 313.2 In 1890 the 
population of Toisnot Town was 482.? 
In 1900 Elm City with a population 
of 560 was mentioned for the first 
time, and Toisnot Town was omitted.? 
At this time, Town Creek with a pop- 
ulation of 35 appeared in the com- 
munity area. 

After a skip of thirty years, the 
census of 1930 showed that Elm City 
had grown to a population of 930,? 
and in 1940 it had changed to 946.8 

The development in population of 
Toisnot Town so logically fits the fig- 
ures which finally came to represent 
Elm City that it seems evident that 
Toisnot Town and Elm City are the 
same place. The absence of other 
present or past population aggregates 





* Official map of Wilson eS Chamber 
of Commerce, Wilson, N. C., 1936. 

*U. S. Census: pry 1870, 1880, 
1890, 1900, 1930 respectively. 

*U. S. Census, 1940: Population, Vol. 1, 
Number of Inhabitants, p. 782. 
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in the area tends to further support 
the conclusion. 


The Community 


The community is made up of Elm 
City, the center, and five surround- 
ing neighborhoods, each of which is 
held together by a one- or two-teacher 
elementary school. For community 
purposes, the consolidated high 
school, the several businesses and the 
two important churches of the area, 
located in the village of Elm City 
focalize the interests of the Negroes 
in this one place. This means that for 
an area of approximately twenty-five 
square miles, they are drawn into a 
single community. Interestingly 
enough, this is not true for the white 
people in the same area, since for 
them there are three distinct com- 
munities, each having its consolidated 
school, church and minimum services. 
White and Negro communities in 
many cases, as this one, may not be 
coterminous. Some entities which for 
white people constitute complete com- 
munity life, are for Negroes only 
parts of neighborhoods. 


Races and Sexes 


White people and Negroes make up 
practically the entire population of 
Wilson County generally. In 1940 
there were only seven people in the 
county classed as “other races,” and 
none of them lived in the community 
area. The population of the com- 
munity is 48 per cent Negro,‘ a figure 





“U.S. Census, 1940: Population, Series 2. 
Characteristics of the population, North 
Carolina, p. 129. 
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which is substantially higher than 
the one for the county as a whole, 
which is 41.9 per cent.® 

Calculations from the above men- 
tioned sources show a _ reasonable 
normality in the sex ratio in the com- 
munity. (Figures for Toisnot Town- 
ship were used since the community 
covers practically the whole town- 
ship.) For white people there were 
101.8 males per 100 females; and for 
Negroes, there were 97.8 males per 
100 females. 


Occupational Classification 


The 1940° census shows that of the 
6,480 employed Negroes in Wilson 
County 14 years old and over, 2,391 
or 33 per cent of the total, engage in 
agricultural occupations; 1,116 work- 
ers or 17 per cent engage in domestic 
service, and 1,610 workers or 24 per 
cent engage in service and labor other 
than domestic service. This means 
that about 75 per cent of the Negroes 
of the county engage in agriculture, 
domestic service and a few other com- 
mon labor occupations. Since the 
community is patterned about like 
the county, the same kind of occupa- 
tional distribution runs also through 
the community. Both have an urban 
“nucleus” in which are found the 
usual urban occupations, and an ag- 
ricultural hinterland in which are 
found the usual agricultural occupa- 
tions. If the community should vary 
from the pattern of the county, it 
would vary in the direction of more 





® Ibid., p. 65. 

*U. S. Census, 1940: Population, Series 2, 
Characteristics of the Population, North 
Carolina, p. 80. 
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Negroes participating in the agricy}. 
tural occupations due to the relatively 
higher rate of land ownership her 
than in the county as a whole. Ingi. 
dentally, absence of more other jp. 
dustries here reflects the county's 
favorable resources for growing to 
bacco, one of the South’s leading cash 
crops. 


Social Classes and Families’ 


Rural and semi-rural Negroes d 
not divide into social classes as urban 
Negroes tend to do. The relative igo. 
lation of families prevents it. 

Among the outstanding families of 
the community, the personalities and 
activities of the following are every. 
where evident: 


The Johnsons: Edward Johnson as 
head of the family was once a stock- 
holder in the now defunct Negro 
bank of Wilson, in which he was said 
to have lost considerable money. At 
any rate, when his home was dan- 
aged by fire years later, he was s0 
hard pressed for money that he had 
to spend many of his later years liv- 
ing in a remodeled tobacco pack 
house. Now his personal influence is 
gone, but his sons carry on. Both have 
reared families and sent children to 
college. One of them married the local 
school teacher, after the death of his 
first wife, who soon thereafter re 
tired from teaching to their farm on 
which they have one of the better 
homes of the community. Now she de 
votes her time to social, civic and club 
work in the community. 





7 All names used are fictitious. 
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NEGRO COMMUNITY 


The Greens: John Green and his 
wife live on the opposite side of the 
neighborhood from the Johnsons. He 
does nothing; but she does every- 
thing. She is an excellent community 
worker, but she talks too much, and 
this often produces confusion. Her 
ambition for a high position in the 
home makers club brings her into 
sharp competition with Mrs. Johnson, 
put the difference in the educational 
qualifications of the women makes 
Mrs. Green come out second best most 
of the time. 

The Storages: Ellen Storage also 
completely overshadows her husband. 
Her activities are chiefly civic and 
religious. For many years she was 
president of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. In this she is without peer 
in the community. 


The Davis’: The importance of this 
family is fast becoming only a mem- 
ory. Since the father died some years 
ago, most of the property of the heirs 
has slipped away, and with it the 
influence of the family. In this 
instance, the full worth of the family 
seems to have been inherent in the 
person of its head. 


The Colsons: Frank Colson is a 
rather conspicuous figure in the com- 
munity. He is a minister, and also a 
farmer and landowner of consider- 
able scope. From these considerations 
he merits quite a deal of prestige. 

One who goes into this community 
to work must of necessity come in 
contact with some or all the persons 
and families mentioned. Success or 
failure, in a way, may be conditioned 
by their response to the project. 
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Mobility 


The generally high rate of tenancy 
here predisposes the Negroes to a 
high rate of mobility. Much of it is 
intra-community mobility, but there 
is considerable inter - community 
movement. Late depression years saw 
many actual cases of replacement of 
Negroes by white tenants. In one 
neighborhood, so many Negroes have 
been replaced that the school is now 
in the center of an extensive white 
settlement. The distance away of the 
Negro families now renders this 
school almost non-functional for their 
social and communal needs and 
activities. 


Communication and Interaction 


The community is crossed from 
north to south by U. S. Highway 301 
on which the Carolina Trailway 
Buses run. They make stops in the 
community at Elm City and Sharps- 
burg. The area has no other hard 
surfaced highways, but it does have 
an adequate network of well kept sec- 
ondary roads belonging to the State 
Highway System. Distances between 
places are not too great for the en- 
ergetic to walk from one point to 
another. 

There are no telephones in Negro 
homes here, and only a few receive 
daily or weekly newspapers, although 
papers are available from Wilson 
seven miles away, or Rocky Mount 
eleven miles away, if the people 
wanted them. Lack of enthusiasm for 
newspapers probably reflects the gen- 
erally low educational status of the 
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Negro family heads. The fathers av- 
eraged only 4.28 grades completed 
and the mothers 5.34 grades com- 
pleted.® 

Mail facilities are made available 
to the area from the post office at Elm 
City and two rural routes from Wil- 
son. Mail posted at either office will 
reach the addressee the following 
day. In_regard to receipt of mail, 
many open-country families handicap 
themselves by not owning a private 
mail box. It is not unusual to find a 
half dozen families receiving mail in 
the same box, but this has its com- 
plications, especially when the small- 
er children go to the box to get the 
mail and lose some pieces belonging 
to other families. 

Battery radios play a great part in 
keeping these people in touch with 
the world. They listen very alertly 
during tobacco marketing season to 
keep up with the trend of the market, 
and also each Sunday evening to a 
special radio hour sponsored by a 
Negro undertaker of Wilson. This 
program, especially since it is di- 
rected and announced by the Negro 
county agent, who works extensively 
in the community, is a unifying in- 
fluence of considerable importance. 


Social Processes 


During the past eight or nine 
years, politics has come to the com- 
munity to exert profound influence 





*Ph.D. Thesis, C. L. Spellman, “The 
Basis for a Program of Rural Secondary 
Education for Negroes in Wilson County, 
North Carolina, with Implications for Cur- 
riculum Content.” Library Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N, Y., Sept., 1942, p. 71. 
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upon its social processes, but the peo. 
ple can’t quite evaluate it. The older 
conservatives shy away, but they cap. 
not hold the younger “so called” rad. 
icals in check. The attitude of the 
older people has been “our good white 
friends will take care of us,” but that 
of the younger ones is “let’s take g 
hand and push matters along some.” 
The older members think in terms of 
“waiting for the right time to come” 
while the younger ones prefer to at. 
tempt to “make the right time be 
here now.” 


Other social processes of the com- 
munity are influenced by such organi- 
zations as the 4-H Clubs, the home 
demonstration clubs and the 
churches. The 4-H Clubs have been 
one of the most important agencies 
here. They have brought the children 
in contact with other children of the 
whole community area, the county 
and parts of the state. In their county 
and state successes they have been 
able to start a recognition of the pos- 
sibilities and accomplishments of 
“our” community. 


Because they follow a common pro- 
gram the home demonstration clubs 
are a unifying influence, but when 
the petty jealousies of the women 
come in, the clubs at times seem more 
disintegrative than good. 


In recent years since the Farm Se 
curity Administration has _ taken 
clients in the community, there has 
arisen evidence of a tendency toward 
strained feelings between the less 
favored ones who have had to pat- 
ticipate in the Farm Security Ad 
ministration program, and the more 
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favored ones who have not. There is 
also some evidence of competition be- 
tween the newly arrived Farm Se- 
curity Administration, and the longer 
established State Extension Service, 
whereas they should be mutually 
complementary. 

Neither male nor female fraternal 
orders are of much importance in the 
rural areas. The orders that do exist 
operate almost exclusively in the vil- 
lage center. The Elk Lodge is prob- 
ably the strongest of the fraternal 
orders, but its program—if it has a 
program, is mainly social. Generally 
speaking however, it does not have 
the approbation of the best people. 


The Economic Situation 


Soil is about the only natural re- 
source the community now has, and 
it is rapidly becoming depleted in 
some instances. The areal economy is 
based upon tobacco as the main cash 
crop, followed by cotton. Other crops 
that grow well are potatoes, peanuts, 
cowpeas, soybeans, etc. Those who 
wish industrial work must go to Wil- 
son or Rocky Mount, the two near- 
est towns of consequence. The farm 
economy is built upon tenant labor, 
with most of the desirable land being 
owned by white landlords or corpora- 
tions. Negro land ownership in the 
area is low, although it is probably 
higher here than in the county as a 
whole. Housing facilities compare 
favorably with other areas of the 
county, but are poor in aspects such 
as toilet facilities, screens, provision 
for safe drinking water and the like. 
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As tenants, most of the Negroes 
depend upon the landlords for cap- 
ital. Some of the more nearly inde- 
pendent ones use government seed 
loans or borrow from the Rocky 
Mount Production Credit Associa- 
tion. The dependent ones who still 
depend upon landlords accept this 
higher priced credit because they 
fear reprisals from the landlords in 
case they attempted to operate on 
other sources of capital and failed. 


Churches and the Religious Situation 


Two of the four main churches of 
the community are located in the vil- 
lage while east and west of it the 
others are found. All are small, seat- 
ing around 250 people in the largest 
case. Two have never been painted, 
while two have, but they are in need 
of repainting now. The membership 
of each one is a fair cross-section of 
the community. 

None of the churches is equipped 
with adequate physical resources 
with which to do good work, such as 
hymnals, Sunday School literature, 
special music for a choir and the like. 
None of them has a full time pastor. 
Since all the pastors are itinerant 
circuit riders, the community is with- 
out spiritual leadership most of the 
time except for the monthly meeting 
Sundays. In regard to meetings, the 
churches cooperate so they all do not 
have service on the same Sundays. 

Rev. Ben Jones, Sr., pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Wilson, who 
gives one Sunday a month to a church 
in the community, is the only trained 
minister working in the community, 
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but he belongs to the old school. The 
other ministers are just ordinary, but 
conscientious men, who “were called 
to preach and have been preaching 
ever since.” What they lack in train- 
ing they make up by fanning the 
fires of hell in their sermons. 

The program for youth is particu- 
larly handicapped by the absence of 
competent leadership. The only re- 
source for leadership which usual 
youth leaders have is a profound in- 
terest in the usual youth movements 
associated with their particular 
church organization. They execute a 
“fear of God” type of program. If it 
were not for the fact that the young 
people simply have no other place to 
go on Sunday afternoon, it is ques- 
tionable whether these activities 
would be patronized at all. 

The general church program here, 
and probably elsewhere as well, now 
faces a crisis as to the fundamental 
characteristic which it will take. The 
older members, who largely control 
both the minister and policies of the 
church still insist that religion shall 
promote a holy fear of God, and they 
insist that unless in his sermon the 
minister can make them feel the hot 
breath of Satan on the nape of the 
neck, the power of religion is slip- 
ping. The younger members, after 
having heard Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, S. Parks Cadman and other na- 
tional religious authorities, desire to 
hear modern life interpretations 
spoken in the sermons, so the min- 
ister is viciously caught between the 
upper wheel of conservatism and the 
nether wheel of progressivism, and 
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is being pounded apace! While leap. 
ing definitely to the older members, 
still the controlling influence, he jg 
plainly making a number of conces. 
sions to the younger ones in his 
congregation. 

Outside the church in everyday 
life, the older members still frown on 
card playing and dancing, but tole. 
rate them in the community. Al. 
though they no longer turn young 
people out of church for doing these 
things, they will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to hold to their old beliefs 
about the propriety of the practices, 
Beyond doubt, the recreation pro- 
gram of one of the large white 
churches in the village has done 
much to soften up these obdurate 
Negro churchmen. They see the white 
church having bingo, card parties 
and the like in its basement, and 
since they have so long accepted the 
actions of white people as the stan- 
dard for right and wrong, this par- 
ticular example silences them in 
many matters pertaining to social 
activities. 


Schools and the Educational Situation 


There are four two-teacher and a 
single one-teacher school in the out- 
lying neighborhoods besides the con- 
solidated high school in the center. 
The elementary schools are frame 
structures, poorly equipped and re- 
ceiving a minimum of supplies. The 
teachers as a rule are good, since 
they must meet state certification re- 
quirements. Basic texts are supplied 
free by the state, but there are few, 
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if any, supplementary books avail- 
able. 

The consolidated high school is a 
modern cinder block structure, built 
without auditorium, gymnasium, 
shops, laboratories and the like. Its 
equipment, as far as it goes, is fair; 
but it is provided with only a mini- 
mum of supplies. 

This building, a result of “provi- 
dence” came only after years of use 
of a most inadequate building that 
had become a discredit to the whole 
county. It had remained in use in 
spite of efforts of Negroes at both 
local and state levels to secure better 
facilities for their children. In all 
their efforts they had been put off 
with promises until this providence, 
in the form of a fire, removed the old 
building. In making the replacement 
of the old building, the Board of Ed- 
ucation desired more land to add to 
the place where the school had stood, 
but an old Negro owning the logical 
land decided that since he had lived 
there all his 69 years, he wanted to 
die there also, so he would not sell. 
Another acceptable piece of land on 
the other side of the plot belonging 
to a white man was sought, but he 
was quoted as saying that he would 
see the “‘N. in H ”’ before 
he would sell them a foot of his land 
on which to build a school. There- 
after, the old site was abandoned, 
and a 20-acre farm containing a nice 
house a mile west of the village was 
purchased. The house was to be con- 
verted into a teacherage, but after 
the white tenant vacated, it burned 
to the ground. In the absence of in- 
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surance on it, the school, after being 
built, had no teacherage. 

Due to the prevailing ordinary to 
poor housing conditions in the com- 
munity, several of the teachers live 
in Wilson and commute to Elm City 
daily. As a result, to date, the com- 
munity cannot point out a single 
teacher who has made a really sig- 
nificant educational contribution. 


Group Activities 


The Elk Lodge, with its village 
membership is the most conspicuous 
organization in the community. Gen- 
erally speaking, most of the groups 
extant are small informal to semi- 
formal social groups which meet 
from home to home of the members. 
Absence of any large public or semi- 
public building prevents much large- 
group activity. Most of the group ac- 
tivity now possible is a function of 
the village people, and the rural ones 
are singularly underprivileged. 

The young men on the north side 
of the community have a kind of un- 
organized athletic organization at 
Sharpsburg. There they have made a 
baseball diamond near the main 
crossroads store where they play 
baseball, chiefly on Saturdays and 
Sundays. The place is a piece of low 
land which is flooded after each rain, 
so they do not get much use out of it 
during rainy seasons. 

A considerable amount of group life 
of an educational nature is experi- 
enced through organizations such as 
the 4-H Clubs, Home Demonstration 
Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
and the churches. As they operate, 
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these organizations do a lot of good, 
but they are all handicapped by lack 
of a place where a large group can 
assemble to carry out an activity. 


The Recreation Situation 


In the matter of recreation the 
community is very backward. The 
schools, which should lead in this 
kind of program, do not have the 
facilities for leadership. The elemen- 
tary schools do not have enough 
cleared land around them for the chil- 
dren to play at recess. As a result 
they either play in the road exposed 
to traffic hazards, or on someone’s 
farm land. The latter practice often 
brings on bad feelings between the 
school people and the neighboring 
farmers especially in spring after 
crops are planted. 


Lack of approved recreation per- 
mits the young people to be patrons 


of a little “pop shop” in Elm City’ 


where they find a miniature pool 
table and soft drinks. This place is 
often the scene of spectacular brawls, 
although nothing more serious than 
disturbing the peace has yet taken 
place there. 

Other young people have been able 
to find in the community a number 
of blind tigers (speakeasys) where 
they go for their “recreation” and in 
which they can buy a number of va- 
rieties of illicit brews called “hair 
raiser,” “stump hole,” “swamp root,” 
or “rot gut.” The drinks sell for ten 
cents and up depending upon the ap- 
petite of the purchaser, or how much 
“recreation” he wants to have. 
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These places are against the lay, 
but some rumor that they have the 
protection of certain law enforce. 
ment officers. Adolescent high schoo] 
students are known to frequent them, 
but no one seems to be concerned ty 
prevent their operating. The people 
known to operate the places maintain 
their status in the social group on the 
same level as usual, contribute to the 
usual civic and benevolent enter. 
prises and maintain their names on 
the rosters of the churches. 


Community Health 


In spite of the apparently poor con- | 


ditions under which the people seem 
to live, the health of the community 
is good. It has experienced no serious 
epidemic or other disaster in its 
history. 

There are no Negro doctors, den- 


tists, or registered nurses here, but | 


the white professional people serve 
when called. The nearest Negro pro- 
fessional service must come from Wil- 
son or Rocky Mount. The Wilson 
County Health Department operates 
for the convenience of the people, a 
weekly medical clinic, but country 
people as a group find it difficult to 
accept this aid. It hurts their pride 
and they feel that it stigmatizes them, 
even though they need it and would 
derive benefit from patronizing it. 
The only health organization 
which reaches the people is the Negro 
Health Week Committee which spon- 
sors the Annual Negro Health Week 
each year through the 4-H Clubs. 
This project includes public pro 
grams, radio talks, essay writing by 
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school children, a clean-up campaign 
etc. in which most rural families 


participate. 
Social Welfare 


The social welfare of the commun- 
ity is to be understood in terms of a 
tenant economy in which mobility is 
high. There is much to be desired. 
When the antipathy to the Farm Se- 
curity Administration disappears, 
much can be done for many. The op- 
portunity of this agency is great in 
regard to this aspect of community 
life. 

Evidence seems to indicate that 
adolescent delinquency is increasing. 
This may be due to a combination of 
factors: First, lack of an adequately 
challenging high school program giv- 
ing other than academic courses, and 
secondly, the requirement of child 
labor on the farms which keeps the 


_ children out of school until they final- 


ly fall so far behind that they lose 
interest in school work. From this 
point, they drift into many not neces- 
sarily anti-social, but certainly unde- 
sirable activities. An enriched pro- 
gram of social and vocational studies 
in the school might be the exact cor- 
rective needed. 


Politics 


Until seven or eight years ago 
Negroes had been unable to partic- 
ipate in the Democratic Primary, the 
only voting opportunity of the 
county. The change in conditions was 
brought about largely by the efforts 
of Ben Jones, Jr., a young man from 
Wilson. Much work had to be done be- 
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fore Negroes received the ballot es- 
pecially in remote rural sections, 
even where the question of educa- 
tional qualifications did not have to 
be considered. Registrars would use 
such excuses as: inability to name the 
first ten presidents of the United 
States, failure to be able to write the 
constitution from memory, or inabil- 
ity to write the constitution from dic- 
tation at a man’s normal reading 
rate, as ample excuse to disqualify a 
would-be registrant. 

Ben Jones, Jr., overcame these un- 
fair disqualifications by developing 
the technique of filing an affidavit 
setting forth the facts with the 
County Board of Elections and re- 
questing a fair test of the candidates 
by the Board. The Board proved fair 
in its action, and the names of those 
Negroes who could qualify were sent 
to the proper registrar, who was di- 
rected to place them on the books. 
Thus the possibility for voting was 
established. 

Now that a few Negroes know the 
ABC’s of politics, one would think 
that life or death depended upon it, 
so great is the energy that some of 
them put in it. The deplorable fact, 
however, is that they know only 
enough to become convenient tools in 
the hands of some white professional 
politicians. Rev. Frank Colson illus- 
trates the point. During the 1940 po- 
litical campaigns he directly sup- 
ported a certain Mr. X in a losing 
fight for a seat on the Board of 
County Commissioners. Every other 
Negro was definitely opposed to him 
for the position, and wondered how 
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Rev. Colson, a community leader and 
a minister was able to support him, 
since all remembered that it was his 
father reported as saying he would 
see the “N. in H ” be- 
fore he would sell them a foot of his 
land on which to build a school. It 
developed, when the truth was 
known, that the father of Mr. X was 
forcing Rev. Colson to campaign for 
his son in consideration for his sig- 
nature as security on a note which 
the minister had made at a local 
bank. 

Most of the Negroes do not align 
with individual candidates, but fol- 
low the advice of Ben Jones, Jr., and 
evaluate all contestants, then vote for 
those whose lives and promises are 
most a propos of what the Negroes 
are trying to get. 

The people of the community have 
no political organization, but they 
participate in the affairs of the Ne- 
gro Democratic League of Wilson. 
For this Ben Jones, Jr., organizes a 
barbecue supper which he serves the 
night before each election, and at 
which he addresses the group as- 
sembled to give it the characteristics 
and platform of each major candidate 
for office. Ben gets the barbecue and 
accessories as contributions from the 
candidates themselves. All who see 
marvel at the way he is able to deal 
with all candidates even though they 
are opponents. From one he gets a 
pig, from another a keg of beer, from 
another a case of liquor, from an- 
other probably fifty loaves of bread, 
and so on until he has the makings of 
a barbecue fit for a king. If one asks 
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him how he does it, he says, “Saw 
wood and say nothing.” 


Community Activities, Customs Ete. 


Some of the chief activities ang 
customs of the community are an out. 
growth of the work of the State Rx. 
tension Service. The part of the pro. 
gram dealing with 4-H Club activi. 
ties has already been mentioned. In 
its other work it sponsors an annual 
county-wide Achievement Day in 
which adults and schools participate 
freely. This day carries with it a 
grand exhibit, for which no prizes 
are given, but in which both club 
members, adults and schools par- 
ticipate for the sheer joy of showing 
what they have done. On this day 
outstanding club members and adults 
receive the county certificate of merit 
for the good they have done during 
the year. 

Their most enjoyable and most 
anticipated August activity is the 
State Test Farm Meeting in the next 
county. This is really an educational 
affair, but to most of them it is an 
outing and social affair of grand 
scope. People gather here from about 
ten counties of the vicinity, so all get 
a chance to see old friends whom 
they could otherwise see but seldom. 

On a personal basis, some families 
have a custom of having a semi- 
private family barbecue the latter 
part of August after most of the 
rush work is over and before the 
tedious work of tobacco grading be- 
gins. While these are supposed to be 
closed affairs, since country people 
are generally generous, big-hearted 
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souls, they do not seriously object if 
a few uninvited “guests” arrive. 
Many young men of the towns take 
advantage of this generosity and at- 
tend as many of these affairs as they 
can discover. 


Community Organization 


The coming, in 1935, of the first 
Negro county agent into the county 
was the first thing which started the 
people of the community appreciating 
that they were really one articulating 
unit. His work, by drawing them to- 
gether in so many activities started 
the realization. The next factor fur- 
thering the realization was the estab- 
lishment of the consolidated high 
school in the village after the old one 
burned. The fact that children from 
the whole area were brought to one 
central place served to focalize the 
interest in this center and finally con- 
vince them. They thus find a com- 
munity developing on the important 
foundation of vocational leadership 
and a common center of interest for 
secondary education. 

This community is_ relatively 
young. It started from scratch in 
1935 as stated, and by this time has 
not fully developed all desirable or- 
ganizations, agencies, mechanisms or 
techniques desirable in complete com- 
munity organization. But these are 
slowly, but surely, being elaborated 
as the feeling of and for community 
becomes more widespread. 


Community Needs 


Several things mentioned above 
have evidenced many outstanding 
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needs which must be overcome be- 
fore this area can become a good 
community. Space here permits only 
a bare itemization: 


1. A building, or an auditorium 
added to the school in which de- 
sirable large group activities 
could be held.’ 

2. Resident religious leadership and 
an adequate program for all the 
churches. 


8. Better physical facilities for the 
high school in order to offer work 
enriched by laboratory and shop 
as well as an adequate program 
in health and recreation activities. 


4. Adequate cleared land for the ele- 
mentary schools in the neighbor- 
hoods so they can provide protec- 
tion during the play activities of 
the children; and also a program 
by the elementary schools for 
group activities on a neighbor- 
hood basis. 

5. Proper housing available for 
teachers so they may be able to 
remain in the community with 
their valued influence rather than 
in the next town, 

6. Resident local leadership to spon- 
sor special interest activities 
which appeal to that out of school 
youth group which is in danger of 
falling into delinquency if not 
challenged and given something 
constructive to do. 

7. A program of community de- 
velopment mindful of all the 
constituent elements of the com- 
munity, e.g. village and open 
country people, farm and non- 
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farm people, in school and out of 
school people, young people and 
old people. 


Profile of the Community® 


After a considered study of the 
community, its age and the factors at 
work on and in it, the following eval- 
uation of several significant aspects 
of its life is probably defensible: 

‘On farm-village relationships, it 
should get a medium high score be- 
cause there is no evident barrier or 
friction between the village and open 
country people. Its score for com- 
plexity of organizations would of 
necessity have to be medium low be- 
cause of the small, and even insuffi- 
cient, number of desirable organiza- 
tions here. A community with but 
few organizations, or with weak or- 
ganizations, could not exhibit exten- 
sive or complex interaction processes. 
It is not inconsistent however, to give 
the community a fairly high score 
for organizational effectiveness. The 
above criticism was based upon in- 
sufficiency of organizations; while the 
present evaluation is recognizing that 
the few organizations here are doing 
a reasonably good job in their specific 
areas of operation. For both com- 
munity leadership and organizational 
leadership, a middle value score is in- 
dicated. A community that has reas- 
onably adequate leadership is fortu- 
nate. This one has it in quantity, but 
the quality of the leadership in both 
instances is challenged, hence the 





®Idea taken from Cornell University Ex- 
tension Bul. 444, Sept., 1940, “Measuring 
the Effectiveness of Your Community,” by 
Douglas Ensminger. 
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failure to merit a better score. From 
the text, it may seem that many com. 
munity activities are executed h 
but for this phase of the rating a low 
score is given because most of the 
activities are under the jurisdiction 
of the State Extension Service and as 
such are really special interest actiyj. 
ties even though other than farm peo. 
ple take part in them. On assimilatiye 
ability, the community would receive 
the top score. Because of the high 
degree of tenancy and high mobility 
of Negro farm people, many would 
experience a rather lonely existence 
if their communities did not have a 
great assimilative power. But, on 
community self-sufficiency the bottom 
score would be-correct because the 
Negroes here are absolutely de. 
pendent upon the other race for basic 
necessities and could not exist as a 
community if left alone. 

In summarizing the foregoing eval- 
uation, if one should draw the profile 
above described, a composite of the 
several points would be described by 
a line across the figure somewhere 
slightly below its middle point. This 
indicates that there is still much to 
be done before this can be regarded 
as an outstanding community. But it 
may be expected that with efforts to 
overcome some of those major needs 
pointed out, it has the potential for 
becoming a good community. 


Conclusion 


Here we come to the end of the 
description of the Elm City Negro 
community. A definite effort has been 
made to feel the pulse and catch the 
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tempo of life and social processes as 
expressed in the development of a 
community from its beginning. The 
prief sketches of personalities and 
movements, joys and sorrows, inter- 
racial and intra-racial relationships 
constitute the warp and woof of an 
emerging community fabric. From 
such a description, social workers, 
ministers, teachers and others have a 


valuable source of basic information 
about the community by which to 
orient their efforts toward further 
progress. Upon this as a base, future 
efforts toward community improve- 
ment may be made in perfect knowl- 
edge of the resources to be utilized, 
the deficiencies to be overcome and 
the pitfalls that must be avoided. 








NOTES 
Edited by Paul H. Landis 


PROBLEMS AND PLANS IN 


INTRODUCTION 


Interchanges among members of the Re- 
search Committee during the past few years 
have been revealing in several respects. 
There is a conviction that rural sociology 
has great possibilities for worthwhile con- 
tributions to rural life. At the same time 
there is a feeling that much of our research 
has not borne as fruitful results as might 
be wished. There is the feeling that maxi- 
mum contributions await the fulfillment of 
some basic needs in this field, fulfillments 
which will lead toward greater maturity of 
Rural Sociology as a social science field. 

Members of the Committee have ex- 
pressed the desirability of having a thor- 
ough-going appraisal of current and past 
research. Such appraisal should be made in 
the light of carefully chosen criteria. Un- 
fortunately this task has been far beyond 
the resources of the Committee. At the same 
time communications among the members 
indicate several basic needs or problems 
which require solution, if Rural Sociology 
is to make its maximum contribution to 
rural social living. It is probable that a 
great many of the difficulties, administra- 
tive, financial and otherwise, which beset 
the research man are symptomatic of these 
basic and more fundamental problems. 
These include: 

1. A need for clearer definition of what 
constitutes sociological problems and for 
wide agreement on such definitions. 

2. The need for generally accepted state- 
ments of the immediate and particularly of 
the long-time objectives of rural sociological 
research. 

3. The need for wide dissemination of 
sociological facts and principles and for 
wide application of research findings. 


*Read before the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety, Chicago, Ill., March 17, 1945. 
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4. The need for improvement in research 
methods. 

It is the purpose of this brief paper tp 
explore these needs and to suggest some 
possible plans for the future. 


PROBLEMS 


A. What is rural sociological research? 


Research in any field is controlled in large 
part by the way its problems are defined 
and by the way its projects are selected. The 
most productive of the sciences are those 
that have an agreed set of guiding prin- 
ciples. Such principles provide a frame of 
reference for screening the significant from 
the insignificant and the more significant 
from the less significant problems. What 
problems are rural sociologists trying to 
solve? Are we merely concerned with the 
“social aspects” of major areas already pre- 
empted by the other social sciences, such as 
economics, demography, and geography? Or 
does Rural Sociology have a central ruling 
concern of its own? Many of us are con- 
vinced that Rural Sociology does have a 
central concern of its own and that the 
time has come for a clear formulation of the 
guiding principles of this field of endeavor. 


B. What are the objectives of rural sociolog- 
ical research? 


It has been pointed out that in the most 
productive of the sciences each research 
project. derives its greatest importance as 
part of a more inclusive long-term aim to 
which it is relevant. This is primarily a 
problem of the place of values in social re 
search. There are many who believe that 
the two greatest needs affecting current re- 
search are a generally accepted and mean- 
ingful theoretical framework and for guid- 
ing values beyond the immediate situation. 
Fulfillment of these needs would provide 
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the research person with real bases for se- 
lecting his problem for study and for eval- 
uating his results. 


C. What research methods are most 
effective? 


The problem of research methods is also 
of major importance. One has the feeling 
that too often research projects are selected 
not because they are of the greatest im- 
portance but because a method is available 
for handling them. Much work in our field 
has relied very heavily on statistical meth- 
ods. This has tended to limit the kind of 
research that has been done. Many times 
crucial research problems have been re- 
jected or bypassed for the simple reason 
that no suitable method seemed to be avail- 
able for dealing with them. In many cases 
too, sociological research has been some- 
what isolationist and has not utilized to the 
fullest extent consultation and advice avail- 
able in related fields. It seems rather evi- 
dent that these problems of methodology 
are of outstanding importance. 


D. How can sociological facts and principles 
be more widely disseminated and 
greater application of research findings 
made? 


Much social research has proven to be 
somewhat sterile. This has been due in part 
to the fact that some research has not been 
applicable to any field of human endeavor. 
In part it has been due to the fact that the 
public has not understood the nature and 
purpose of Sociology and has not been made 
aware of the social problems with which 
sociologists attempt to deal. In other words 
there is a wide gap between what profes- 
sional sociologists know about social living 
and what the general public has learned 
about these problems. So long as this gap 
exists Rural Sociology is apt to occupy an 
unsatisfactory position. 


PLANS 


A. Defining Sociological Problems 


There are two approaches to the prob- 
lems of defining research problems. One of 
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these is the empirical procedure af deter- 
mining our problems in terms of what rural 
sociologists are actually doing. A more sat- 
isfactory approach is that of locating and 
defining rural sociological problems on the 
basis of an accepted set of guiding prin- 
ciples. 

A check of Purnell projects, active March 
first of this year, showed several inter- 
esting things. The total number of such 
projects in Sociology dropped from 83 in 
1943 to only 56 at the present. In the face 
of this overall decline those projects con- 
cerned with population and manpower have 
held their own during the war. Now they 
comprise about two out of each five federal 
grant projects. Another one-fourth are con- 
cerned with social organization and social 
disorganization, but the number of such 
projects is less than half of that reported in 
1943. The remaining projects include a few 
studies of level of living, rural welfare, 
farm labor and tenure relations, and of 
rural attitudes. Five projects are designed 
to study social adjustment and rural trends 
and six are devoted to studies of rural 
health or of health services and facilities.? 

In addition to the federal-grant projects 
operated through the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, much rural sociological work 
is performed by the Division of Farm Pop- 
ulation and -Rural Welfare in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. That 
Division organizes its work mainly in five 
fields. 


(a) Population 

(b) Communities and Community Or- 
ganization 

(c) Standards and Levels of Living 

(d) Farm Labor 

(e) Social Trends 


A sixth field, Settlement and Resettlement 
has recently been developed by the 
Division. 

The other approach to a solution of this 
problem of what constitutes sociological re- 


? Information furnished by B. Youngblood, 
Experiment Station Administrator, USDA. 

® Communication from Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare. 
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search is to define that research in terms of 
an active set of guiding principles. Sociolog- 
ical research then becomes research within 
the framework of those principles. It is here 
suggested that human relations should be 
the major focus and the leading principle of 
all sociological work. Sociologists are gen- 
erally agreed that human relations as ex- 
pressed in social interaction and in the at- 
titudes that people take toward each other 
is our main focus of interest. It is suggested 
that future research plans in rural sociology 
should be oriented around the ruling con- 
cern of social interaction and its products of 
personality and culture. Much research car- 
ried on by sociologists and other social sci- 
entists is now concerned with factors that 
affect human relationships in greater or 
lesser degrees but future planning calls for 
a more direct approach to these relation- 
ships themselves. This is not to imply that 
sociologists will attempt the impossible task 
of studying the whole field of human rela- 
tions, but that they will concentrate upon 
certain areas of social interaction and de- 
velop specialists in those areas. For 
example, much research has been directed 
toward studies of levels of family living. 
Other studies have shown, however, that the 
determining factors in successful family liv- 
ing are not the material surroundings of 
the home but the quality of human relations 
within the family. About these relations 
little has been done. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
in planning the future of research, social 
interaction or human relations should be 
considered as the active guiding principle 
in our field. The war has made this 
emphasis all the more vital. During the past 
few years there has been much emphasis 
on mechanical devices and on technological 
processes. At the same time, and of greater 
interest and significance, there has been an 
increasing appreciation of the human mate- 
rials involved in warfare. The great empha- 
sis on screening and remaking or rehabilitat- 
ing men has led to wide acceptance of the 
importance of human relations as a de- 
termining factor in the health and efficiency 
of persons enmeshed in those relations. The 
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time seems ripe for rural sociologists 
capitalize on these interests and to make the 
most of its opportunities for greater cop. 
tributions to human living in rural society, 


B. Defining Research Objectives 


It has been said that much social scieng 
research has done little more than attempt 
to make additions to knowledge withoy 
raising the question as to the usefulness of 
that knowledge. Other research has beep 
concerned largely with immediate contriby. 
tions to certain action programs. In plap. 
ning future research, it is suggested that 
each project must be evaluated and judged 
in the light of more inclusive long-term ob. 
jectives. Probably the work of research jn 
any field is to be judged in large part by 
whether or not its far-flung projects add up 
to something, and shed light on the ulti. 
mate problems all are trying to solve. 

It is suggested that in future research 
planning the long-term goal of all sociolog. 
ical research shall be improvement in 
human relations, at least improvement in 
certain areas or fields appropriate for the 
concentration of sociological effort. Sociolog- 
ical knowledge becomes useful only when it 
is incorporated in the habits and attitudes 
of persons and when it adds to the effective- 
ness of social living. The ultimate need is to 
make social interaction more creative in the 
lives of individuals. One of the most fas- 
cinating projects that has come to light in 
recent years is the Family-Community 
Project in Addison, Michigan. That Project 
was designed and carried out with the spe 
cific purpose of making interaction creative 
of personality in individuals and of culture 
in the community. While no complete evalua- 
tion of the Project has been made, there is 
evidence that it achieved much success. It 
suggests marvelous possibilities for applied 
sociology and for field laboratory research 
in human relations. 


C. Making Research Methods Effective and 
Applying Results. 


In planning for the most effective re 
search in accordance with accepted prit- 
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ciples three suggestions are made with re- 
spect to methodology: 

1. In the first place, productive research 
will not be concerned with human relations 
as such, but with human relations in given 
areas of interaction. It is probable in this 
connection that the family provides the 
most promising field for concentration by 
sociologists. It is a rather curious fact that 
while the family is considered the most basic 
of human institutions and is of vital con- 
cern to every rural person, it has been 
grossly neglected as a focus of rural soci- 
ological research. No other area of human 
interaction is so fraught with possibilities 
for human happiness or human misery as 
that involved in family relations. The kind 
of research needed is not only that con- 
cerned with externals or material surround- 
ings but with problems of mate selection, 
husband-wife relations, parent-child rela- 
tions, intersibling relations, grandparent- 
grandchild relations and interfamily rela- 
tions in the neighborhood and community. 
There is particular need for the study of 
family relations as factors in illness and in 
health. 

Other areas in which rural sociological 
research should be planned in the future in- 
clude teacher-pupil relations in the school, 
landlord-tenant relations, employer -em- 
ployee relations, doctor-patient relations, 
inter-group relations, and general social ad- 
justments of aged people. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that one of the out- 
standing needs for future research con- 
cerns the matter of human relations as fac- 
tors in health and in illness and accidents. 
Newer developments in psychiatry, psycho- 
somatic medicine, in pediatrics and in geria- 
trices is bringing the sociology of human 
relations into a close alignment with some 
branch of the medical profession. This offers 
most promising possibilities for a new kind 
of cooperative research. 

2. In attacking these problems of human 
relationships new methods will need to be 
adopted to fit new problems. Purely quanti- 
tative studies will need to be supplemented 
by qualitative studies of various kinds. This 
will likely call for use of case-study and 
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related techniques. Most promising of all is 
the possible operation of demonstration 
projects as field laboratories for social re- 
search. This should bring research and ex- 
tension work into a happy and productive 
alignment with each other. Possibilities of 
such an approach should be explored. 

3. In order to get wider dissemination 
and wider application of research findings 
and of sociological principles each project 
should be organized under the general guid- 
ance of an advisory committee. Such com- 
mittees should be made up of representa- 
tives of all agencies that might be con- 
cerned with the results. This is particularly 
true of those organizations such as the 
Farm Bureau, The Grange, The Farmers 
Union, and Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice which have local employees and con- 
stituents spread throughout an entire state 
or area. Such a committee should also in- 
clude technical advisors from related fields 
concerned with human relations. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, maximum contribution of 
rural sociological research depends upon 
three basic needs: (a) a more decisive or- 
ientation of research workers, (b) more 
effective research methods, and (c) a more 
appreciative and informed public. It is sug- 
gested that the ruling concern of rural so- 
ciology be that of human relations. Concen- 
tration will be focused not on human rela- 
tions as such but on social interaction in 
particular areas of living as in the family, 
the school, the neighborhood. Both inter- 
personal and inter-group relations will be 
appropriate areas for research, and spe- 
cialists will develop special areas. The 
primary and final objective will be to make 
human relations creative of healthy per- 
sonalities and of a rural culture which pro- 
vides maximum support to wholesome per- 
sonality growth at all ages. 

New methods will be devised to meet the 
new problems. Research will be done under 
the general guidance of carefully chosen 
advisorv committees. These committees will 
help to bridge the rap that now exists be- 
tween the sociologist and the general public. 

A. R. MANGcus. 
Ohio State University. 
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RURAL SOCIOLOGY AND THE G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS 


The recognized need for trained rural 
sociologists in the post war period relative 
to supply is going to be greater than it has 
ever been. This was clearly set forth in the 
report of the Committee on Post-war Re- 
cruitment and Training which was pub- 
lished in the March number of RURAL 
SocroLocy. The loss of teachers and re- 
search personnel during the war, many of 
whom will never return to this field, is only 
one reason. The classification of sociology 
and its personnel as non-essential not only 
caused an exodus of young men from the 
department staffs, but caused student en- 
rollments in this field to fall to an ex- 
tremely low level. Male students almost 
disappeared from sociology classes. 


The educational provisions of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights may offer a partial answer 
to this need. The provisions of this bill are 
so generous that any veteran who was 
under twenty-five years of age when he 
entered the service, and who served on or 
after September 16, 1940, may have his 
educational and living expenses paid for a 
period corresponding in length to the time 
he was in the service. If he served less than 
one year but over ninety days, he may still 
have one year of education at Government 
expense. A veteran who was over twenty- 
five years of age when he entered the serv- 
ice is also entitled to these educational ad- 
vantages if he can furnish evidence to show 
that his entrance into the service inter- 
rupted his education. 


Today, almost all colleges and univer- 
sities are preparing for record enrollments 
during the years immediately following 
Japan’s capitulation. Most of us know that 
colleges of medicine, engineering and cer- 
tain other scientific and technical schools, 
whose work was more closely related to the 
immediate objective of winning the war, 





have continued to train students in cop. 
parable or greater numbers during the wa 
than before. Most of us also are aware of 
the fact that sociology makes its greatey 
appeal to students who are least provincia), 
Many veterans will have become acutely 
aware of differences in culture and instity. 
tions among peoples throughout the world, 
It seems safe to predict, therefore, that 
sociology will get a fair, if not generous, 
pro-rata of those veterans who enter 
college. 

Since all tuition, fees, books, and other 
required materials, up to a total cost of 
$500, are to be paid, in addition to the living 
costs per month of $50 for a single veteran 
and $75 for one with a dependent, such 
students may devote their entire time to 
course work and research. This is a more 
generous provision than that formerly af. 
forded to a very small number of students 
in the form of assistantships. State and 
municipal institutions will not be at a 
great disadvantage, for the Administrator 
of veterans’ affairs, Brigadier General 
Frank T. Hines, has stated, on September 
11, 1944, that the rate of tuition will not be 
less than $10 per month, $30 per quarter or 
$40 per semester for any institution. 

Until some men are trained, the shortage 
of teachers and directors of research in the 
field of Rural Sociology will be acute. There 
may be a temptation by some to employ 
poorly trained or incompetent persons. 
There may also be the danger of accepting 
for graduate work in Rural Sociology many 
veterans who are not qualified to do work 
of superior quality. If these two dangers 
are avoided, the G. I. Bill may help greatly 
to advance Rural Sociology. 


Roy E. Hype and FRep C. FREY. 
Louisiana State University. 
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Edited by Conrad Taeubery 


POSTWAR AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


COMMENTS ON REPORT OF LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGE COMMITTEE 


In many respects this report is the most 
statesmanlike document to appear from this 
association in many years. It makes pro- 
posals that take courage because they run 
counter to historic regional attitudes, now 
outmoded by permanently changed con- 
ditions. At other points the report is dis- 
appointing in that it stops short in im- 
portant areas of applying to specific prob- 
lems some of the very principles it enun- 
ciates. Perhaps designedly and defensibly 
it fails to implement in any detail the steps 
which can be taken even now by land-grant 
colleges through their existing organization 
toward the solution of some of the problems 
raised. It reveals also in spots the precon- 
ceptions of its framers, preconceptions 
which in themselves have been discredited 
by our advancing knowledge. 

This review is chiefly concerned with a 
discussion of the limitations of the report. 
This is not to ignore its great value, which 
clearly far overtops its limitations. It is 
because the deficiencies to a peculiar degree 
indicate the next steps which need to be 
taken in working out a post-war policy 
not merely for American agriculture but 
also for rural life and the well-being of the 
farms of our nation. 

The report begins with a declaration that 
the land-grant colleges—and one might well 
add the United States Department of Agri- 
culture—must be concerned with economic 
factors as well as with technical agricul- 
ture. At this point social considerations are 
not mentioned. The position, however, is 
important. Too often the technical agri- 
culturalist, keenly interested in every farm 
approximating perfection in his specialty, 





ft Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, and T. 
Wilson Longmore. 


ignores the economic implications involved, 
fails to realize that perfection in one area 
might seriously disturb the balance of a 
family-sized farm, might even bankrupt it. 
But the Committee showed its own pre- 
conceptions when it confined its definition 
of the interdependencies in rural life to 
these two factors and omitted the social. It 
failed to realize, or at least to declare, that 
the economic behavior of men is also social 
behavior. Within a cooperative the insti- 
tutional behavior is comparable to that 
within a church. True, the one promotes 
religion, the other the sale of a commodity, 
but both are organized social groups within 
which struggle for power arises, which de- 
mand and seek to arouse loyalties, and 
which stand for the in-group against all 
others. 

Another point where the preconceptions 
of the Committee, and their lack of apply- 
ing the principles of interdependence and 
general welfare which they accept to a spe- 
cific situation, shows up is in their treatment 
of some of the surplus crops. Early in the 
report (page 6, paragraph 4) they say, 
“Policies to limit output must be reversed 
all along the line.” Surely the concept of 
the general welfare as a motivating factor 
requires that farmers raise what the na- 
tion needs and nutritional and fabric re- 
search, as well as economic and social, must 
give answers at this point. Such steps, more- 
over, are not called for later (pages 17-20) 
save in the section heading when the special 
problems or probable post-war surplus crops 
are considered. Rather the discussion deals 
with the least harmful type of government 
action to accelerate the needed changes and 
cushion their effects. The argument is 
wholly agricultural despite the fact that 
society as a whole is concerned in the pro- 
posals made. 

Nor is there any recognition of the fact 
that cotton culture is a way of life, perhaps 
to a greater degree than most other types 
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of agriculture. This is not an empty phrase. 
In the cotton country school terms and va- 
cations, church revivals, primary elections, 
and so on, through countless adaptations, 
are fixed by the rhythm of the cotton year. 
A former president of the American Cotton 
Association once confessed to the writer 
that he had plowed up asparagus, which 
had netted him over $200 an acre, and put 
back cotton. He admitted that such a pro- 
cedure made no sense from an economic 
point of view, but stated, “You see, the Lord 
meant this country to grow cotton. It’s 
grown cotton for nigh onto three hundred 
years. You just can’t quarrel with the 
Almighty.” 

Nowhere does the Committee take these 
powerful cultural factors into account. Just 
as no policy of farm management or eco- 
nomics is without social results, so no type 
of agriculture is without its cultural roots 
which help hold in place the soil of tra- 
dition. Perhaps in a policy report it is suf- 
ficient simply to indicate desirable pro- 
cedures. In implementing them. however, all 
factors need to be taken into account. This 
is especially important in terms of what 
the land-grant colleges do in their own in- 
stitutions with their own report. For at this 
point there is a considerable agenda for 
their extension services and their social 
scientists, some items of which will be in- 
dicated later on. 


The interdependence of our society is 
buried again and preconceptions come to the 
fore in the treatment of agricultural prices. 
Here the report goes into more than ac- 
customed detail. The steps proposed may be 
very good. Some of them appeal to this re- 
viewer, but they are presented wholly from 
the farm point of view. True, this is an 
agricultural policy report but in a document 
which points out that ours is an interde- 
pendent society, which decries pressure 
groups, even if for agriculture, which shows 
that the farm population is now but one- 
fifth of the national total, and which states 
that many important farm problems lie out- 
side the line fences of our farms, is it not 
necessary, as a part of future agricultural 
policy, to indicate that consumers have a 
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stake in agricultural price policy, that th 
spokesmen for agriculture would do well t, 
show that farm necessities and farm prq. 
perity make for prosperity for the othe 
four-fifths of the people as well? Appar. 
ently the Committee have not read the jp. 
creasingly angry editorials in the urbay 
press dealing with some of the proposals of 
the representatives of agriculture, 0 
course production adjustments based 
“market prospects” (pp. 13-14), “humap 
wants” (pp. 17-18), and “dietary require 
ments” (pp. 16, 27-28) are mentioned. Thege 
allusions, though welcome, do not seem tp 
this reviewer to go far enough in terms of 
the present situation. 


The national interest in agricultur 
prices is not even mentioned in the discus. 
sion of desirable price policy if a depres. 
sion occurs after the war. An industrial 
depression, the Committee says, reduces the 
demand for food and fibre and adversely 
affects the farmers’ returns. True, but also 
true is the fact that when the farmer’ 
purchasing power is thus reduced, he buys 
less from the city worker, intensifying the 
economic havoc of a depression. The most 
hopeful bridge for bringing farmer, work- 
er, and business man together on agricul- 
tural policies that will be best for all is 
precisely the city’s considerable stake in 
farm prosperity. This cannot be over 
stressed, cannot be made too explicit. Pious 
declarations about interdependence will not 
carry the idea, especially when the Con- 
mittee itself fails to apply it almost every 
time it has a chance so to do. The very fact 
that this is so indicates the newness of this 
truth as an operating principle within or 
society and the need for explicit education 
with respect to it. After all, the Committee 
was made up of educators. 


The whole section on prices is dogge 
with preconceptions. The most glaring in 
stance relates to the discussion of price pd- 
icies under high employment conditions (pp. 
24, 25). Says the Committee, “Free market 
prices usually do a fairly good job... it 
adjusting current consumption of farm 
products to available supplies.” It declare 
that the knowledge of this truth is obscured 
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by “recent history covering two great wars, 
a disastrous depression, and their attendant 
effects.” One wonders what the data show 
prior to 1914? How about 1891-1895? A lad 
of twenty-one beginning to farm in 1914 
today at fifty-two has had none but al- 
legedly exceptional experience. If he began 
in 1909, at fifty-seven one can understand 
why 1909-1914 parity appeals to him. And 
when he reads (page 25, paragraph 2) that, 
“Prices are often inadequate guides in mak- 
ing production plans,” he will question how 
good the “fairly good job” prices “usually 
do” is. Such classical economics may be cor- 
rect but at least the Committee must make 
a better case than this if they desire to in- 
fluence action, since a considerable majority 
of American farmers are fifty-seven years 
of age and under, and it is human to argue 
from personal experience. 


The Committee wants a minimum of 
government control, “a maximum of initia- 
tive and resourcefulness.” It recognizes that 
pressure groups often restrict such eco- 
nomic opportunity and when this occurs, 
desires government to check such behavior. 
How, it does not suggest. In a democracy, 
government is we, the people, and if the peo- 
ple are not on the job, pressure groups have 
a clear field except as checked by other 
such groups with conflicting interests. Here 
again the principle of the general welfare 
should rule, but much education is needed 
as to the social and economic wisdom of this 
principle. This issue, the Committee again 
ignores but it does wisely point out (page 
1, paragraph 4) that on the role of gov- 
ernment the choice is not all or nothing, 
that “completely free enterprise or state 
socialism are not our only alternatives.” It 
asks for “the right mixture of freedom and 
control.” 


Here is another point where the Commit- 
tee leaves too much to the reader if its 
report is to have broad educational uses. 
What is a “right mixture”? The Commit- 
tee proposes finding out by “constant 
scrutiny (research?), experimentation, 
modification, wise adaptation.” This is all 
to the good but after all a considerable 
amount of work, both theoretical and prac- 
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tical, has been done along these very lines 
by men like Geoffry Crowther, Sir William 
Beveridge and others, including Tugwell 
in his last years as a professor at Co- 
lumbia. To this reviewer it seems that if 
the ideas of the Committee are to be taken 
to the farm population, as its last chapter 
implies, it would have been well, and cer- 
tainly it will eventually be necessary, to 
use some of the approaches of these in- 
dividuals. Otherwise, all we have is the 
platitudes of intelligent liberals unwilling 
to think in operational terms. 


But it is in the section of the report deal- 
ing with rural living that the Committee is 
most disappointing as with respect to cer- 
tain other social considerations earlier in 
the report. Four short paragraphs headed, 
“Farm Laborers Require Consideration” 
dismiss an area of growing importance and 
increasingly acute concern. What is said is 
good. Farm labor should participate in the 
social security program, have decent living 
conditions, and job placement service. But 
in these days of corporation farms, huge 
peak load seasonal employment even on 
small family-sized farms, and of increasing 
labor union interest in farm labor, this 
seems like a modest program indeed. The 
war has certainly taught us some things 
about farm labor that could well be utilized 
in the post-war era. 


So too with education, health and housing. 
The Committee makes the conventional case 
for what most informed people want in 
these and other particulars, including rec- 
reation, all-weather roads, rural electrifica- 
tion. But each of these is presented simply 
as good in itself. So each is. Far more im- 
portant, each is also good for the nation. 
The sort of improved education the Com- 
mittee desires (page 11, pages 50, 51) 
would also be good for the cities to which, 
as the Committee states, half of our rural 
youth migrate. It would also be good for 
the nation. Ask the Army and examine 
draft statistics on rejections because of 
functional illiteracy. Economic good would 
also accrue. Despite what many classical, 
and not so classical, economists have said, 
despite the summation of this evidence by 
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the Educational Policies Commission in 
“Education and Economic Well-Being,” de- 
spite the Committee’s own declaration of 
the interdependencies and interrelatedness 
of our society, the argument here is simply 
the usual statement that better education is 
better. Any educator can be counted on to 
say that and is accordingly discounted by 
the man in the street. It is cheering, how- 
ever, to have the Committee call for state 
and federal aid to education, of course 
without federal control. One would wish 
that a group with as much experience in 
receiving federal aid and with as much 
freedom from federal control in normal 
times had called a bit more loudly and 
indicated that experience shows such a plan 
works well. 

Similarly the Committee takes no ac- 
count of the fact that the strongest case to 
be made for its health program is economic. 
If one believes that a well man pays his 
way in this world by his production and 
the services he renders, then the measur- 
able decline in death rates in counties with 
health units shows that the tax support for 
such units nets society handsome profit. In 
this and the other social considerations the 
Committee simply follows the too limited 
approach of too many professional workers 
in these fields and of too many rural 
sociologists. The essential unity of the so- 
cial sciences is in the fact that they are 
social. Social *desiderata can be buttressed 
by economic findings just as desirable eco- 
nomic policy can be furthered by a wise use 
of pertinent sociological data. We all have 
much to learn at this point, whatever our 
specific discipline. So other items in the 
Committee’s program could be taken up. 

In the judgment of this reviewer the 
Committee missed a great opportunity to 
declare and prove that capital invested in 
human beings earns economic returns just 
as surely as capital spent for an acre of 
Corn Belt land, a filling station, or a steel 
mill. True, the return does not show in 
next year’s balance sheet. But have we 
progressed so little, are we so addicted to 
the price system and quarterly and annual 
statements that we can take no thought for 


the morrow? Does the long-time economic. 
to say nothing of the social—gain for the 
nation impress us so little that we fail t 
point out considerations of this sort? 


The final section of the report on the 
“Role of Farm People in Policy-Making,” 
calls for a permanent national agricul. 
tural policy committee to insure effective 
cooperation of the land-grant colleges, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and the national farm organizations. Com. 
parable state and county committees to ip. 
clude young leaders and representatives of 
agencies serving agriculture are urged. In 
effect, this is an expansion of the county 
planning program of a few years ago. Both 
the philosophy of the proposal and the pr- 
posal itself are excellent. On the national 
level one would only add that there should 
be some mechanism for gearing agricul- 
tural policy with the policies of other groups 
such as labor, industry, consumers. This is 
especially necessary if there is to be in- 
creasing industrial use of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Even without this agricultural plan- 
ning cannot be done in a vacuum. 


The criticisms of this report should in no 
sense detract from its great value. It is a 
most important document which should re- 
ceive the close study of all concerned with 
the well-being of rural America. The out- 
come of the report depends to a peculiar, 
even a unique, degree upon the issuing 
agency itself. Unlike the National Planning 
Association, unlike even the Committee on 
Economic Development, and comparable 
business groups, the land-grant colleges are 
powerful agencies for implementing many 
of their proposals, at least within their 
state boundaries. They have research and 
extension staffs with professional employees 
in every county. It is to be greatly hoped 
that the colleges will forthwith assume 
leadership in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture and other 
agencies in implementing the program sug- 
gested and improving it in the process. 


EDMUND DES. BRUNNER. 


Columbia University. 
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STUDIES IN RURAL HEALTH 


Upsurging interest in and concern be- 
cause of inadequacies in rural health and 
care, intensified as they have been by war 
time drainage of medical personnel, is re- 
flected in the increasing volume of studies 
in that field published within the past year. 
Frequently mentioned in introductory par- 
agraphs is the unfavorable ratio of rejec- 
tions of rural young men by Selective Serv- 
ice. Studies made in widely separated areas 
come to remarkably uniform conclusions as 
to the nature and intensity of rural health 
needs, but they are not so closely agreed as 
to appropriate remedies. 


Otis Durant Duncan, “Rural Health as a 
Field of Sociological Research,” Rural 
Sociology, Vol. 9, No. 1, pp. 1-10, March, 
1944, 


“To be sociological,” says the writer, “re- 
search in health must be contained within 
the limits which circumscribe sociology gen- 
erally.” He sounds a warning note as to 
certain fields involving knowledge of med- 
ical technology which must be considered 
out of bounds for the sociological research 
worker. 


An extensive classification of potential 
areas for study, some parts of which have 
already been partially explored, is pre- 
sented. Also there is a brief discussion of 
appropriate methods of sociological re- 
search in rural health. Touched upon, but 
not adequately discussed, are the practical 
problems of organization of research to 
secure adequate answers to questions con- 
cerning health conditions throughout states 
or other areas. Such studies do not fall en- 
tirely within the field of sociology, closely 
defined, but spread across economics, nu- 
trition, medical technology and other fields. 
Such situational surveys, together with rec- 
ommendations for methods of improve- 


ment, are frequently being requested from 
sociologists at State colleges, universities 
and in governmental agencies. A discussion 
of the orientation and implementation of 
this comprehensive approach would be of 
distinct value. 
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Medical care services in North Carolina, 
Department of Rural Sociology, North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina, December, 
1944, 


This statistical and graphic summary of 
the health and medical care situation in 
North Carolina was prepared for the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on Hospital and Med- 
ical Care, under the direction of C. Horace 
Hamilton. The publication, prepared largely 
from 1940 figures, presents in tabulations, 
maps and graphs a remarkably complete 
picture of the North Carolina situation. 
The State is compared with the nation as a 
whole as to facilities, personnel, maternal 
mortality, births and conditions of birth, 
adjusted death rates and other appropriate 
indices. 


Of particular interest and significance are 
the comparisons, internal to the State, be- 
tween urban and rural conditions, health 
differentials between white and colored and 
differentials between health facilities and 
personnel available to each race. Concise 
and clear in presentation and precise in the 
selection of appropriate criteria, this statis- 
tical study tells a stark story of unmet med- 
ical needs. The reviewer believes that, while 
only one step toward a final summary for 
the Governor’s Committee, it will become a 
bench-mark in the development of statis- 
tical approaches to problems of health and 
medical care. 


W. E. Garnett, Forward steps in Virginia 
rural health and medical care. Sponsor- 
ing—Advisory Committee, Virginia Rural 
Health and Medical Care Study, Lynch- 
burg, Va., June, 1944. 


This report, the culmination of a series 
of research reports on the health situation 
in rural Virginia, the facilities and per- 
sonnel available and the costs of medical 
care, relegates summaries of these materials 
to a series of appendices, and concerns itself 
largely with principles and recommenda- 
tions for improvement. The principles set 
forth enunciate belief in the importance of 
good health to the State, the application of 
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the insurance principle and the desirability 
of an experimental, evolutionary process. 
Recommendations are for further research, 
extension of public health services through- 
out the State, hospitalization plans for 

_ lower income groups, extension of prepay- 
ment hospital and medical care plans, spon- 
sorship of such plans by organized farmer 
groups, a demonstration of regional organi- 
zation of hospital facilities, subsidization of 
doctors for rural areas, traveling public 
dental clinics, education of more profes- 
sional personnel and of the general public 
about health care and expansion of public 
sanatoria, asylums and colonies for spe- 
cialized care. 


Robert L. McNamara and A. R. Mangus, 
Prepayment medical care plans for low- 
income farmers in Ohio. Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio, 
October, 1944. 


This study deals with the Farm Security 
Administration prepayment plans in five 
southern Ohio counties... Data were pro- 
cured on factors affecting the rate of serv- 
ice, the types of illness treated and costs of 
and payment for medical services. The 
authors concluded that these plans repre- 
sent methods to provide only minimum 
health services to farm people and do not 
affect directly the problem of creating a 
better basis for rural medical practice; that 
the volume of services received by par- 
ticipants was in excess of that generally re- 
ceived by farm families, but was far below 
an adequate amount; and that, regardless 
of proper distribution of risks among par- 
ticipants, low-income farm people cannot 
afford to meet the cost of adequate medical 
care, even through prepayment. 


James E. Montgomery, Newton County, 
Mississippi, Agricultural Health Associa- 
tion, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D. C., August, 1944. 


This is a study of one of the experimental 
prepayment health plans sponsored by the 
Inter-Bureau Committee of the Department 
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of Agriculture, and developed under the 
guidance of the Farm Security Administra. 
tion. The report presents data on popula. 
tion, occupation, sanitation, economic fag. 
tors and medical facilities before inception 
of the experimental program. The associa. 
tion is studied from the viewpoints of his. 
tory and development, organizational struc. 
ture, amounts and adequacy of services 
rendered, costs, and attitudes of partici. 
pants, professional personnel and others 
toward the program. Both strong points and 
weaknesses, as found in the study, are 
pointed out. Recommendations include edu- 
cation of the people as to principles of 
democracy in the operation of such an asgo- 
ciation, procurement of a dental hygienist 
for educational work with children, adjust- 
ment of the fiscal year to enable farmers to 
pay fees after crop sales, determination of 
subsidy on basis of present income of farm 
people with a view to increasing local re- 
sponsibility for costs when income levels 
increase, and recognition of needs for spe- 
cial effort to inform Negro farm people 
about the program and for colored nurses 
to serve them. The study raises many in- 
teresting questions as to the role of sub- 
sidies in the extension of medical care to 
farm people. 


Margaret C. Klem, Prepayment medical 
care organizations, Federal Security 
Agency, Social Security Board, Memo- 
randum No. 55, Washington, D. C., June, 
1944, 


While not purporting to be a directory of 
prepayment medical care plans, actually 
this document almost achieves that compre- 
hensiveness. Some few plans were omitted 
due to failures in reporting. Purely cash 
indemnity insurance plans, usually offered 
by commercial insurance companies, and 
such plans as those of Blue Cross, ordi- 
narily limited to prepayment of hospital 
costs, were not included. Prepayment plans 
are reported by name, sponsorship, area 
served, eligibility for enrollment, numbers 
served, both members and dependents, per- 
sonnel participating, hospital facilities 
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used, medical services provided, benefits 
other than services, charges to users and 
contributions to support from sources other 
than payments by users. 

Rural Sociologists, as students of rural 
health problems and as participants in plan- 
ning of extension of rural health services, 
will find at least two points of particular 
interest in this report. First, it brings into 
sharp focus the relative lack of application 
of prepayment principles to the procure- 
ment of rural health services. Second, the 
brief statistical analysis provides interest- 
ing testimony as to the inclusiveness of 
services provided under plans sponsored by 
different groups. Prepayment plans op- 
erated and sponsored by medical societies 
appear, except in the Pacific States, to offer 
more limited coverage than plans under 
any other type of sponsorship. 


Principles of a nation-wide health program, 
Committee on Research in Medical Eco- 
nomics, New York City, 1944. 


This publication, while not in itself a 
research report, is of great significance in 
that it expresses the beliefs of leading pro- 
fessional and lay workers in the field of 
provision of adequate medical services. 
These beliefs are based on experience in 
private practice, public health administra- 
tion and research in problems of medical 
care. The peculiar difficulties of providing 
medical care and hospitalization in much of 
rural America are taken into account. 


“The program presented in the report 
rests upon ten principles: (1) compre- 
hensive coverage and service; (2) spread- 
ing of costs; (3) distribution of facilities 
according to community health require- 
ments; (4) encouragement of group med- 
ical practice with hospitals as professional 
service centers; (5) determining policy 
through participation of those who receive 
and those who furnish service; (6) respon- 
sibility of the professions for strictly med- 
ical activities; (7) freedom for physicians 
and patients; (8) adequate payment of 
physicians and hospitals by methods which 
encourage quality and promote economy of 
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service; (9) a national system; (10) local 
administration of services under national 
standards.” 

The program which the conference rec- 
ommends is not spelled out in minute detail, 
but consists, rather, of an elaboration of 
the above principles. It specifically insists 
on the need for tax funds in the financing 
program as a method of equalization of the 
burden of costs. Contributory insurance, 
however, is said to be the most essential 
feature in a desirable financing plan. The 
program proposed is so thorough in its re- 
vision of the bases for provision of health 
services that any comprehensive review is 
beyond present space limitations. However, 
its principles and their elaboration are so 
significant of current thinking about the 
whole field of relationships between med- 
icine and the people it serves that Prin- 
ciples of a nation-wide health program is 
essential reading for anyone interested in 
such problems. 


Other recent publications on rural health 
and medical care include: 


Carl F. Reuss, Farmer views on the medical 
situation, V. Circular No. 20, State Col- 
lege of Washington, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Pullman, Washington, Sep- 
tember, 1944. 


An incidental but significant byproduct of 
a State-wide survey on post-war planning. 


A. R. Mangus, Hospitals for rural people 
in Ohio, Ohio State University and Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, February, 1945. 


Includes an interesting technique for ap- 
proximating hospital service areas. 


Medical care and hospital facilities for 
rural people in North Carolina, October, 
1944, 


Summary report and recommendations of 
the Committee on Hospitals and Medical 
Care for Rural People, submitted to the 
Governor’s Commission on Hospitals and 
Medical Care. Utilizes much of the findings 
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of Medical care services in North Carolina, 
reviewed above. 


A. R. Mangus, Health and human resources 
in rural Ohio. 


A careful and quite detailed study, cov- 
ering present conditions of rural health, 
demographic factors affecting health, and 
distribution of health resources in the State. 
Includes a discussion of needed State health 
policy. 


T. Wilson Longmore and Theo L. Vaughn, 
Taos County Cooperative Health Asso- 
ciation, 1942-43. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
September, 1944. 


An interesting sociological appraisal of a 
cooperative health association originating 
in and serving the health needs of a pre- 
dominantly Spanish-American rural popu- 
lation in New Mexico. 


Need for medical-care insurance, Federal 
Security Agency, Social Security Board, 
Bureau of Research and Statistics Memo- 
randum No. 57, Washington, D. C., April, 
1944, 


A summarization of research on incidence 
and costs of illness, and maldistribution of 
medical facilities and personnel. Also re- 
ports on various ways of spreading costs of 
illness. 


Medical care and health services for rural 
people, Farm Foundation, Chicago, III, 
April, 1944, 


A report of the proceedings of a rural 
health conference sponsored by the Founda- 
tion, before which representatives of virtu- 
ally every health care program or activity 
dealing with health care for rural people 
explained the nature, functions and scope 
of their organizations. The most complete 
presentation of such material thus far 
available. 


M. R. HANGER. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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COMMUNITY STUDIES 


A study of Ryder Community,1 Ward 
County, North Dakota, was made in 1944 
to analyze the problems facing a Great 
Plains rural community in wartime. This js 
the first report in a series of community 
studies being made by the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare during the 
war period. Data regarding cultural back. 
grounds, values, social sanctions, locality 
groupings and local organizations were 
furnished by local people through inter. 
views and other records. The village center 
has lost a few services, such as a doctor, 
hardware store, tailor, weekly newspaper 
and regular movies. Social change is eyi- 
dent in a changing population, an average 
of almost three young men for every ten 
farm families left farms and ranches dur. 
ing the war period. Most families have 
larger incomes during the war than in 
1940, 44 out of 51 sample families report 
higher incomes, 3 report lower incomes and 
4 report no change. Estimates, regarding 
the proportion of meats and vegetables pro- 
duced for the home, indicate that 26 out of 
85 farm and ranch families produced all of 
their meat and 29 out of 51 families grew 
all of their vegetables. Wartime changes in 
family activity in programs of formal or- 
ganizations are negligible. Participation in 
formal activities, such as clubs, parties, 
moving pictures and dances likewise has 
not changed materially. Family visiting has 
decreased slightly as a result of the war, 
while the recreational pattern is much the 
same as before the war. The study con- 
cludes: “With sons and neighbor’s sons in 
lands scattered over the globe, there is 
naturally a real sense of participation in the 
war effort and an interest in the issues of 
the war. If the concept of the world as a 
community in war and peace is still some- 
what vague at present, there is a new 
awareness of the larger world and of their 
relationship to it.” 


1A. H. Anderson. The rural community 
and the war. A study of Ryder, N. Dak. 29 
pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Lin- 
coln, Neb. Mar. 1945. 
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POPULATION 


The replacement rate for rural-farm 
males aged 25-69 years? in 1940 was 167; 
ie, assuming a continuation of the then 
current mortality rates and no migration 
between 1940 and 1950, 167 men in the 
rural-farm population would have reached 
their 25th birthday by 1950 for every 100 
men 25-69 years old in 1940 who would have 
died or reached retirement age by 1950. In 
spite of the great decrease in the number of 
young men on farms since 1940, there were 
in 1944 enough left to fill the vacancies 
which are likely to result from death or 
retirement of older men on farms during 
the decade 1944-1954. This report shows the 
replacement rates by counties, and shows 
rates by race for States and geographic 
divisions. A map showing rates by counties 
is included. 


RuRAL YOUTH 


In 1929 a study of the vocational inter- 
ests of rural high school pupils in Pennsyl- 
vania was started. Twelve hundred and 
forty-two boys and girls, representing the 
total ninth grade enrollment in 41 widely 
scattered rural high schools, participated in 
the study. The purpose of the study was “to 
trace the development of group interests of 
rural secondary school children for possible 
use in educational planning and to discover 
the extent of valid use of the individual in- 
terest estimates in vocational guidance.” 
Twice yearly, through their four years in 
high school, a vocational interest question- 
naire was submitted to each pupil. In the 
graduation year, 1933, data were obtained 
for 89 per cent of those with whom the 
study was begun in 1929. In 1943 informa- 
tion was secured concerning 586 young men 
who participated in the original study. The 





*Conrad Taeuber. Replacement rates for 
rural-farm males aged 25-69 years, by 
counties, 1940-50. 30 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., 
ty Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C. Dec. 

°C. S. Anderson. Young men ten years 
after leaving Pennsylvania rural high 
schools. Pa. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 468. 29 pp. 
State College, 1944. 
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surveys showed that among this group 
(1) 37 per cent had migrated from the 
communities in which they attended school; 
(2) 63 per cent changed their choice of 
occupation one or more times while in high 
school; (3) farming, mechanics, aeronautics 
and engineering were named most fre- 
quently as vocational choices; (4) only 18 
per cent were employed in their first occu- 
pational choice ten years after leaving 
school; (5) 35 per cent had changed their 
occupation one or more times since leaving 
school; (6) 25 per cent were following 
their fathers’ occupations, although only 13 
per cent had chosen these occupations while 
in high school. The surveys indicate the 
need for guidance at various educational 
levels since four out of every ten boys drop 
out before completing high school. This 
guidance should not seek to prevent change 
in vocational choice but to assist pupils in 
making wise choices as early as possible. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A survey? conducted by the Information 
and Education Division of the Army Serv- 
ice Forces in the summer of 1944 indicates 
that more than 800,000 men now in the 
Army expect to farm after the war. The 
data were obtained largely from white en- 
listed men representing a cross-section of 
troops in the United States and selected 
samples of troops overseas. This estimate 
corresponds roughly with the number who 
left farming to enter the Army. Few men 
without farming experience want to farm 
after the war. Nearly two-thirds of those 
who expect to farm have a particular farm 
in mind—the family farm or one they ex- 
pect to rent or buy. The majority plan to be 
farm operators. Since most of them expect 
to make only small investments in their 
farms, many may attempt to farm on sub- 
marginal lands. They will need counseling 
in making farming plans adapted to local 


*Army Service Forces, Information and 
Education Division Headquarters. Soldiers’ 
plans for farming after they leave the 
army. 42 pp. Post-war Plans of the Soldier 
Series, Report No. B-131. Washington, 
D. C. Jan. 19465. 
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areas. Economic conditions and govern- 
mental policies regarding loans may modify 
the men’s intentions of farming after the 
war. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 1005 dis- 
cusses small farms and big farms, trends, 
the relations of agriculture and business, 
the effects of present trends, and the im- 
plication of public policy. The pamphlet con- 
tends that “more and more, our agricultural 
activities are being taken over by non- 
agricultural interests. This process is cre- 
ating a widening economic and social gap 
between large and small farmers, or more 
accurately, between commercial farming as 
a business and ‘farming as a way of life’.” 
This leads, in the author’s opinion, to the 
conclusion that, “the real farmers, the farm- 
ers our agricultural policy professes to be 
concerned about, must be represented ef- 
fectively in organizations that reflect their 
own interests, rather than the interests of 
their competitors.” The need for organiza- 
tion extends to farm laborers, for “or- 
ganized labor must have some organization 
—either of farm laborers or of small farm- 
ers—with which it can cooperate.” The chief 
aim of policy should not be the main- 
tenance of one or another type of farm, 
but “that of maintaining democracy in 
agriculture.” 


Number 6 in the African Handbook 
Series* compares potential manpower and 
total employment in Africa and deals with 
the problems of securing an adequate labor 
supply on that continent. African labor sup- 
ply problems are rooted not in an inade- 
quate supply of persons, but in an inade- 
quate appreciation of the psychology of 
the native worker who accepts wage work 
to meet his material requirements, but finds 
social, political and religious satisfactions 
only in his village. For many of them there 


* Carey McWilliams. Small farm and big 
farm. 31 pp. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
a) Public Affairs Com. Inc., New York, 
1945. 

* John A. Noon. Labor problems of Africa. 
144 pp. African handbooks:6 University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1944. 
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is the additional motivation that European 
goods become criteria of rank. European 
establishments can secure adequate labor 
supplies only if the rewards offered by em. 
ployers can successfully compete with the 
compensation received by expending labor 
in activities connected with the native econ. 
omy. Compulsive measures are inadequate 
and migratory labor uneconomic. Experi. 
ments by some employers show possibilities 
of increasing the efficiency of native 
workers. 
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Edited by Howard W. Beers 


War and Its Causes. By L. L. Bernard. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1944. 
Pp. x + 479. $4.25. 


“The true causes of war are therefore 
many and, in the last analysis, concrete and 
for the most part unperceived by most 
people. They lie in the everyday pursuits 
of people. .. .” 

It would be difficult to choose a better 
theme for a readable book on the causes of 
war intended like this one for the general 
reader as well as the student. In several re- 
spects Bernard carries out this aim effec- 
tively. His incisive, though lengthy, definit- 
ion of war (pp. 27-8) is illuminating and 
useful. The brief historical summaries scat- 
tered through the volume are helpful. Most 
of the first section on “war as a social insti- 
tution” is information to anyone not a 
specialist. This section has chapters on the 
origin, types, and evolution of war; ideol- 
ogies changing attitudes, and the cult of 
militarism; the prediction of war and its 
distribution in time and space. 

Of the second part on the causes of war 
this reviewer can commend only the chap- 
ter on “rationalization, misrepresentation, 
and confusion of the causes of war” in 
which Bernard ably demonstrates the elus- 
iveness of causes and their concealment 
amongst more basic causes. But the in- 
dividual chapters on separate types of 
causes are disappointing; worse, they are 
confused, misleading and immature. The 
author never demonstrates the utility or the 
clarity of his classification of causes; 
psychological, population, economic, im- 
perialism, political, geopolitical, and cul- 
tural. 

The following two sentences in the chap- 
ter on economic causes illustrate this con- 
fusion. “Government may no longer own 
monopolies, but monopolies control and di- 
rect governments. ... A chief concern of 
the Nazi government . . . has been the con- 
trol of international exchange and finance 





in the interest of Germany.” The nex 
sentence seems to assert still a different 
idea. “. . . British international policy . ,. 
has long been determined chiefly by the 
interests of her people in international 
trade and finance” (pp. 326-7). And then to 
say “the men who fight the wars usually 
do not make the wars” (p. 351) appears tp 
contradict the statement quoted above about 
the causes of war lying in the everyday 
pursuits of people. A little reading of 
Lionel Robbins would help here. 

Throughout the volume Bernard r. 
peatedly subordinates the political to the 
economic causes of war. This emphasis is 
questionable and may be traced perhaps to 
the author’s virtual neglect of nationalism 
as a factor in modern war. It is equally 
unfortunate that, in his discussion of the 
time and space incidence of war, Bernard 
ignores the unparalleled collections of data 
by Sorokin and Wright. 

Finally, a scholarly writer on war should 
discipline his prejudices. For example: “one 
incident, however, we should recall now that 
the British empire is to be preserved at all 
costs to the United States” (p. 445). And if 
one is going to write about economic causes 
of war he should learn some economics: “If 
the economic system in each country could 
be returned to a policy of producing pri- 
marily for the home market, with an in- 
ternational exchange only of surpluses and 
of goods not produced at home .. . the pro- 
ducers would themselves be the chief gainers 
instead of the middlemen and entrepren- 
eurs (and) each people would be rendered 
more self-sufficing. Its prosperity would 
center at home” (p. 455). 

Despite these sharp comments this re 
viewer would suggest that if Bernard had 
built directly on his definition of war, with 
his clear conception of causality, he could 
have selected materials to make a book 
suitable to stand beside his eminent history 
of the social science movement. 

C. ARNOLD ANDERSON. 
University of Kentucky. 
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World Population in Transition. Edited by 
Kingsley Davis. Philadelphia: The An- 
nals of The American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, 1945. Vol. 
937. Pp. viii + 257. Cloth $2.50; 


paper $2.00. 


This is a very timely publication, in view 
of the facts that an effective, rational reor- 
ganization of international relations for a 
lasting peace would have to take into con- 
sideration various aspects of the world’s 
population problems and that adequate 
knowledge and theoretical understanding of 
these problems is to be found only among a 
relatively small number of experts. 

The symposium is organized in two major 
parts, the first containing studies on the 
major countries and regions of the world, 
the second a systematically arranged series 
of papers on various aspects of population 
change (fertility, mortality, migration, 
ete.). These two sets of papers are framed 
in by a general survey and interpretation 
of world demographic trends by the editor 
and by a general survey of issues and tech- 
niques of population policy by Frank 
Lorimer. 

The majority of the authors are well 
known as authorities in population studies. 
Many of the contributions are based on 
more detailed studies which have been or 
are going to be published elsewhere; some 
seem to have been written especially for 
this symposium. 

Although the contributions, as is inevit- 
able, vary in point of view, a high degree of 
consistency and harmony in the selection of 
problems has been achieved. The attention 
paid by all collaborators to the economic, 
political and cultural implications of popu- 
lation trends and policies is noteworthy. 
Space limitation prevents this reviewer 
from doing justice to the content of any of 
the contributions. Methodologically, the 
symposium reflects the advances in theory 
and analysis which have been made in the 
last two decades of population research. The 
theoretical treatment of the problem of 
“overpopulation” has undergone consider- 
able refinement. The recognition of a typ- 


ical “cycle” of population growth in all 
economically advanced regions enables one 
to define the demographic condition of an 
area in terms of “phases,” and improved 
analysis of fertility and mortality trends 
lends greater reliability to predictions of 


‘future population developments. 


Rural Sociologists will be interested in 
the discussions concerning the interrela- 
tion between agricultural economy (and 
policy) and population trends (and pol- 
cies), which are found throughout this 
volume, particularly in the fine theoretical 
analysis of the effects of population change 
on per capita income by J. J. Spengler and 
in several of the regional studies. 

The fundamental fact that “the propor- 
tion of the world’s labor force that can be 
profitably used in the production of food 
and other raw materials is decreasing” 
(Lorimer) is emphasized by several auth- 
ors. At present, large masses of agricul- 
tural population in various world regions 
are not profitably used. An equalization of 
economic and cultural conditions by promo- 
tion of more diversified commercial agri- 
culture in combination with industrializa- 
tion in retarded areas is considered indis- 
pensable for the achievement of a new 
demographic balance in the world. 


RUDOLF HEBERLE. 


Louisiana State University. 





What the Negro Wants. Edited by Rayford 
W. Logan. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. xxiii 
+ 352. $3.50. 


This book, according to its publisher, was 
designed to discover what the Negro really 
wants, an important type of understand- 
ing in view of current racial tensions. The 
volume contains fourteen chapters, each 
written by a Negro American with special 
qualifications to speak on the question posed 
by the publisher. 

While according to the editor, the con- 
tributors vary in their ideological identifica- 
tions, four being classified as conservatives, 
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five as liberals, and five as radicals, all 
agree essentially on what the Negro wants. 
Thus, with varying emphases all agree on 
the importance of full citizenship politic- 
ally, equal opportunity economically, com- 
plete participation in the life of the Amer- 
ican community socially and culturally and 
all share Sterling Brown’s belief that the 
Negro wants to be counted in. Stated 
sociologically, the thesis of this volume ap- 
pears to be that the Negro wants equality 
of status, not subordination; integration in 
American life, not isolation; complete, not 
partial assimilation. 

Although the writers agree on the aspira- 
tions of the American Negro, there is less 
consensus as to the basis of the Negro’s 
problem and some divergence is evident in 
the solutions proposed. All contributors are 
concerned with what must be done to secure 
the objectives desired by the Negro. Logan, 
for example, describes the various ways in 
which first-class citizenship may be 


achieved; and DuBois, through the story of - 


his own life work, suggests a program. Ran- 
dolph outlines the pressure techniques 
utilized in the March on Washington Move- 
ment; Townsend pins his faith on the labor 
movement; and Wesley stresses the need for 
using all the methods currently available. 
Wilkerson emphasizes the importance of all- 
out participation in the war effort, insisting 
that the cause of the Negro will be ad- 
vanced thereby. Bethune, Hancock, Hill, 
Patterson and Schuyler are somewhat less 
specific in their suggestions. Broadly, the 
participants in the symposium advocate the 
utilization of all legally sanctioned means 
for the advancement of the American 
Negro. 

In his introduction the publisher, W. T. 
Couch, dissents from the position advanced 
by the contributors. He appears somewhat 
pained that Negroes should want what they 
do and is apparently disturbed by what he 
considers the unrealistic aspirations of the 
writers of this volume. By way of reply he 
criticizes Myrdal’s recent volumes, which 
in his opinion reinforce the assumptions of 
the writers of the volume under review; at 
the same time he advances a mildly re- 
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formistic program for the Negro with 
emphasis upon the Booker T. Washington 
idea of self-help. 

While these essays as a whole do not 
represent a systematic analysis of the 
Negro’s position in the American social 
order, they do reflect what leading Negroes 
think of the limitations imposed on their 
race. These reactions are important since 
they do not diverge radically from the as. 
pirations of the ordinary Negro citizen, 
Broadly, these fourteen writers have ap. 
parently articulated the aspirations of the 
American Negro. 


WILLIAM O. Brown. 
Howard University. 





Where the Two Came to Their Father: A 
Navaho War Ceremonial. Given by Jeff 
King with text and paintings recorded 
by Maud Oakes and a commentary by 
Joseph Campbell. New York: Pantheon 
Press, Inc., 1944. Portfolio, cloth, with 
18 colored plates, 18 x 24. Pp. 84. $8.50, 


In making available, as the first of the 
Bollinger Series, this record of a beautiful 
Navaho war ceremonial, the Old Dominion 
Foundation, Richmond, Va., and Pantheon 
Press have added a distinguished item to 
the growing library of Navaho studies. 
While the method of presentation makes 
this work of particular interest to art stu- 
dents, it should also prove stimulating to 
beginning students of American folklore 
and to sociologists generally. It presents a 
powerful rendering of an ancient legend of 
the Navaho War Gods. This legend is fre- 
quently used as a blessing ceremonial for 
the young Navaho men who enter the armed 
forces. The eighteen sacred paintings of 
pollen and cornmeal used in the ceremonial 
are here reproduced by the silk-screen 
process in finest detail. 

The legend of Where the Two Came to 
Their Father was given to Miss Oakes by 
Jeff King, an elderly Navaho singer (med- 
icine man) in the fall of 1942 and the 
spring of 1943. In part IV of the text the 
details of the discovery and recording of 
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the legend and paintings are told. In part 
[II there is a careful description of the 
plates and some notes on their symbolic 
significance. These and the commentary by 
Mr. Campbell (Part V) enable the uniniti- 
ated reader to gain not only a glimpse of 
Navaho culture in its complexity but also 
affords some insight into the methods of 
researchers in anthropology. 

The story in the myth is the universal one 
of the son who goes on a dangerous journey 
to seek his supernatural father. After over- 
coming many obstacles and severe tests, im- 
posed by the parent, the son is recognized 
and returns to the world empowered in 
mind and body. Monster Slayer and Child 
Born of Water (the dual heroes of Where 
the Two Came to Their Father) deserve a 
place with other heroic couples of the world 
of myth—Prometheus and Epimetheus, 
Castor and Pollus, Romulus and Remus, 
Arthur and Merlin, Faust and Mephis- 
topheles, immediately come to mind. In com- 
menting on the relation of the story to the 
other world myths and to our knowledge of 
American culture, Mr. Campbell says: “In 
the Popol Vuh, one of the few remaining 
documents of the ancient peoples of Amer- 
ica, a 16th century codex from Guatemala, 
is recorded a powerful variant of the myth 
of the Hero Brothers, very close in char- 
acter to that which comes to us today out of 
the mouth of Jeff King of New Mexico. To 
have read the ancient pre-Columbian leg- 
end, and to hear now from this living med- 
icine man its counterpart still flourishing, 
is to realize that our concrete ribbon-roads 
have hardly permitted us to touch the 
American soil.” (page 55) 


Certainly the reading of this legend, 
though it clearly contains the universal ele- 
ments of which all myths are made, will 
make most readers painfully aware of how 
non-American are our own fairy tales and 
legends. From our own life (impoverished 
of ceremony as it is) we may have difficulty 
drawing to mind the magic words, the acts 
of magic and mystery, and all the sacred 
paraphernalia of our own myths; but 
glimpses of them will come to most as they 
read the powerful legend and visualize the 
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rite. Such an experience can only lead to a 
broader sympathy with the Navaho people 
who have almost miracuously preserved this 
and many other stories and songs. The 
meanings read into this myth will be highly 
individual. Though Mr. Campbell does a 
splendid and imaginative job of interpreta- 
tion, each reader will have to judge for him- 
self the import of the legend. 

Students of aesthetics will find in these 
drawings many affinitives with the most 
highly prized art forms of the modern 
world. So striking are some of the plates as 
decorative pieces that there is a danger that 
the folios will be frequently broken by en- 
thusiastic collectors who will see here art 
expressions suitable to the most sophis- 
ticated settings. This is truly a successful 
attempt to bring the general reader an ac- 
curate account of a sacred and beautiful 
Indian ceremony. In matters of printing, 
text, and paintings, it represents the finest 
in methods and materials. 


ROBERT W. HARRISON. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





Social Work Year Book, 1945. Edited by 
Russell H. Kurtz. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1945. Pp. 620. $3.25. 


Students of rural life will be especially 
interested in the article, “Rural Social Pro- 
grams,” by Carl Taylor, who notes the ex- 
pansion of programs of rural welfare de- 
spite the traditional attitudes of self-suf- 
ficiency; and the growth of the work of the 
Agricultura! Extension Service and Farm 
Security Administration under the pressure’ 
of war-time needs. While reorganization of 
State Welfare Departments has resulted in 
some improvements in county units of wel- 
fare administration, such social benefits as 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance, as well 
as Unemployment Compensation, are still 
not available to farm people. Likewise, the 
provisions of the Public Assistance pro- 
grams have limited rural coverage. Sixteen 
carefully selected references to recent bib- 
liography supplement his discussion. Fur- 
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ther reference to these problems may be 
found in the articles on “Public Assistance,” 
“Old Age and Survivors Insurance,” “Un- 
employment Compensation,” and “Social 
Insurance.” 

Rural child welfare is not treated sep- 
arately but increasing understanding and 
an accumulation of facts regarding needs of 
children and youth in rural communities 
are found in the articles on “Child Wel- 
fare,” “Child Labor,” “Boys and Girls Work 
Organizations,” “Parent- Education and 
Child Development.” Rural implication of 
other social problems are evident in articles 
on “The Aged,” “Housing,” “Crippled Chil- 
dren,” “Medical Care,” “Public Health,” 
and “Vocational Rehabilitation,” as well as 
“Consumer Protection” and “Research and 
Statistics in Social Work.” 

Revived interest in the grass roots type 
of organization in war-time is mentioned in 
“Community Organization in Social Work,” 
while Gordon Hamilton’s article, “Educa- 
tion for Social Work,” notes the growing 
awareness by schools of social work and 
state universities of the need for more 
adequately trained personnel in programs 
of rural welfare. 


This volume is the eighth in the series of 
Social Work Year Books, published bien- 
nially since 1933 by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, and it needs no recommendation to 
social workers, students, legislators, pub- 
licists, teachers, or others interested in gov- 
ernment or voluntary social work. It is an 
invaluable reference source on all organiza- 
tional activities of agencies, both public and 
private, operating in social work and in 
fields closely related in either problems, ob- 
jectives, or practice. As indicated, the func- 
tions, organized activities, and programs in 
these fields, brought up to date by the in- 
clusion of important events and war-time 
developments since the publication of the 
1943 Year Book, are described in the sev- 
enty-five topical articles in Part I. 


Part II contains a directory of seventy 
Government and 402 voluntary national 
agencies whose programs are related to or 
discussed in the topical articles. This makes 
available in concise form the addresses, 
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membership, purpose and activities, ang 
periodicals published by each agency, Ney 
topics in this issue include: “Camping” 
“Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation,” “Jp, 
ter-Racial and Inter-Cultural Activities,” 
and “Seamen’s Services.” The articles op 
“The Aged,” “Consumers Protection,” “Q¢. 
cupational Therapy,” and “Vocational Guid. 
ance,” omitted in 1943, are restored to this 
edition. Each topical article contains a list 
of selected references totaling an extensive, 
up-to-date bibliography of 1,132 books and 
pamphlets and 446 magazine articles on aj] 
phases of social work. Information js 
readily available through alphabetical list. 
ing of topical articles, a general index, and 
frequent cross references to related agencies 
and articles. 


H. E. Werze1, 
University of Kentucky. 





The Impact of the War on Population Re. 
distribution in the South. By Rudolf 
Heberle. Nashville: Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. Pp. 64. $.50. 


Number 7 of the Papers of the Institute 
of Research and Training in the Social 
Sciences of Vanderbilt University reviews 
the population redistribution in the South 
which occurred during the war. Tempo- 
rarily, the war has brought about a better 
adjustment of population to agricultural 
resources and industrial opportunities in 
the South. Population has been drained 
from rural areas of low productivity to 
urban and other areas with superior en- 
ployment opportunities. However, most of 
the expansion of old plants and the de 
velopment of new ones has reinforced the 
previously existing structure and distribu- 
tion of southern industry, rather than pro- 
moting decentralization. Future prospects 
are mixed, they are worse for the smaller 
rapidly growing cities and towns in areas 
of limited resources and peacetime employ- 
ment. The prospects for “re-migration” are 
that persons who came from “problem 
areas” are relatively ready to return and 
that developments in the more prosperous 
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farming areas have reduced the capacity to 
absorb the population lost during the war. 
Return of many of the migrants who left 
the South during the war appears to be a 
distinct possibility. Creation of employment 
opportunities, and diversification of indus- 
try to include more industries with high 
job-creating opportunities offer greater 
promise for the future than the continued 
dependence on migration to relieve and pre- 
yent pressure of population on resources. 

To secure the needed materials, Profes- 
sor Heberle combed many fragmentary 
sources. Developments of the next years 
may show that he has under-rated the pow- 
erful social factors which make it difficult 
to reverse a population movement from 
rural to urban areas, and the psycho- 
social adjustment to the urban environ- 
ment, even though they were stimulated by 
wartime, and therefore presumably tempo- 
rary, conditions. Heberle refrains from 
stating explicitly a major impression which 
he must have felt as he worked over the 
source materials, and which the reader can 
hardly escape; namely, that the amount of 
reliable and adequate information on the 
highly important topic of wartime popula- 
tion shifts in the South is woefully inade- 
quate to understand what happened during 
the past 5 years or to provide a suitable 
guide to what will happen in the next 5 
years. 


CONRAD TAEUBER. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





Demographic Studies of Selected Areas of 
Rapid Growth. By Milbank Memorial 
Fund. New York: Milbank Memorial 
Fund, 1944. Pp. 158. $1.00. 


Japan, Egypt, India, Eastern Europe and 
the Near East are “in a demographic jam.” 
In all of them major social and economic 
changes are necessary if the population 
growth is not to depress living standards. 
The seven papers on various aspects of this 
problem, here reprinted in book form, were 
originally presented at the 1944 confer- 
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ence of the Milbank Memorial Fund, and 
subsequently published in its Quarterly. 
The paper of most general interest is 
probably the final one, “Problems of Policy 
in Relation to Areas of Heavy Population 
Pressure” by Frank W. Notestein, Director 
of the Office of Population Research at 
Princeton. He summarizes the demographic 
problem in colonial areas as follows: 


In short, the technologically advanced 
nations have disseminated and imposed 
that part of their culture which re- 
duces mortality, while withholding, or 
at least failing to foster the transfer 
of, that part of their culture out of 
which the rational control of fertility 
and the small-family pattern develop. 
(p. 147) 

The crux of the problem is the great- 
est possible reduction of the lag be- 
tween the downward trends of mortal- 
ity and fertility. ... This in fact would 
require a complete and integrated pro- 
gram of modernization. (pp. 152-3) 


He contends that it is to the advantage of 
this country to encourage industrialization 
of the undeveloped regions, even though it 
brings them into competition with us for 
economic and political power, as any altern- 
ative would entail more serious threats to 
world peace. 

Kingsley Davis deals with some of the 
same problems in his discussion of India, 
and presents evidence that, contrary to 
European experience, rural-urban fertility 
differentials in India have been relatively 
constant over the last fifty years. Clyde V. 
Kiser of the Milbank Fund reports another 
exception to European experience, namely 
that even in the large cities of Egypt, Mos- 
lem fertility rates remain high. Another 
paper on Egypt, by W. Wendell Cleland of 
the American University at Cairo, makes a 
series of specific proposals for drastic social 
and economic reform, designed to alter 
basic values in regard to large families. 

Ernest Jurkat defines the problem of the 
Near East as one of rapid social change, 
since the natural resources are available to 
support the anticipated population growth. 

On the basis of estimates of the surplus 
population in Southern and Eastern Europe, 
and an analysis of the organization of ag- 
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riculture, Wilbert E. Moore concludes that 
industrialization is the only solution in that 
region. 

Irene B. Taeuber and Edwin G. Beal dis- 
cuss urbanization in Japan in a joint paper. 
They point out that the cities are absorbing 
the population increase, and that Japan’s 
problem consequently is one of industrial 
expansion, rather than the much publicized 
need for more agricultural land. 


JOSEPHINE J. WILLIAMS. 


Chicago, Illinois. 





Social Trends in Seattle. By Calvin F. 
Schmid. Seattle: The University of 
Washington Press, 1944. Pp. xi + 336. 
Cloth-bound, $3.75; paper-bound, $3.00. 


This volume is an ecological and statis- 
tical study of a major American city, 
Seattle. The subjects which it considers in- 
clude an analysis of the factors in the 
growth and expansion of Seattle, trends 
and characteristics of the population ac- 
cording to sex and age, the foreign-born 
population of Seattle, minority racial 
groups, educational status of the population, 
employment and occupational status, mor- 
tality trends, suicide, housing conditions 
and political trends and characteristics. In 
the appendix are found a report written by 
the former “Mayor” of Hooverville, Se- 
attle’s shanty town during the depression; 
a methodological note discussing the rela- 
tive homogeneity of census tracts; and a 
study of the impact of the war on the towns 
and cities of the State of Washington up to 
and including November, 1943. A number 
of photographs illustrate the contrasts be- 
tween the early Seattle and the cosmospoli- 
tan metropolis of today. 

By 1940 Seattle had passed beyond the 
lusty days of its pioneer youth. In this year 
the sex ratio was 99.3 (in 1890 it was 
166.8) and the population of the city had 
aged considerably (in 1890, 11.5 per cent of 
the population was 45 years of age and 
over; in 1940, 35.3 per cent). Among 31 
cities of comparable size in the United 
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States, Seattle ranked first in 1940 in egy. 
cational status. The median school yegy 
completed by the population 25 years of age 
and over was 10.8 years (the national norm 
was 8.4 years). Over eight per cent of this 
age group had completed four years of 
college. 

In the years since Pearl Harbor the ey. 
pansion of war industries and military 
establishments brought boom times and new 
problems to Seattle. 

There is a tendency on the part of the 
author to carry out percentages too far 
when dealing with small numbers. The book 
would have been improved if each chapter 
had been summarized and if a summary 
chapter had been included in which the 
main trends had been brought together. 0p 
the whole, the book is a distinct contribution 
to an understanding of the American city 
and should stimulate similar. studies ip 
other metropolitan communities. 


RoBERT I. KuTaAk. 


University of Louisville. 





The Cotton Textile Industry of Fall River, 
* Massachusetts. A Study in Industrial 
Localization. By Thomas Russell Smith. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1944. 
Pp. xi + 175. $2.00. 


This study of the rise and decay of the 
city of Fall River from a rural village of 
less than 100 people in 1800 to the “leading 
textile manufacturing center in the coun- 
try” from 1875 to 1920, and its subsequent 
collapse, is a case history of regional com- 
petition in industrial localization. What is 
brought out here in the case of Fall River 
and the cotton textile industry applies t 
many other of our cities and industries in 
the past and will apply more in the future 
due to the geographical spread of industrial 
competition brought about by our present 
war plant localization. Consequently, 
Smith’s monograph assumes greater im- 
portance than most historical studies of reg- 
ional industrial struggle particularly be 
cause he not only records facts but attempts 
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synthetic causal analysis bringing in the 
human as well as the economic element. In 
the earlier chapters dealing with competi- 
tion between the textile cities in New Eng- 
land for dominance, and between the North 
and South for industrial localization, he not 
only brings in freight rates, costs of cotton, 
availability of power and adaptability of 
climate but also unions, labor restrictions, 
wage rates and entrepreneurial judgments 
as to the distribution of profits between 
dividends and modern machinery. In the 
fnal chapter he takes up the firms which 
liquidated, reorganized or continued under 
the same management after 1920 and tries 
to find if the difference between the success- 
ful and failing firms was connected with 
diversification of product, modernization of 
machinery, dividend policies and other 
human factors. He also summarizes the 
social influences such as lifting Massa- 
chusetts labor restrictions, reducing state 
and local taxes and the increase of wages 
in the South. This work therefore is analyt- 
ical as well as historical and brings the 
human phases of the industrialization loca- 
tion struggle to the forefront. As a result 
it should be studied carefully by persons 
who will be influential either as teachers, 
students or advisers in the regional indus- 
trial struggle which, after the war, will 
involve many American industries. 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN. 


Harvard University. 





Neosho, Missouri, Under the Impact of 
Army Camp Construction: A Dynamic 
Situation. By Lucille T. Kohler. Co- 
lumbia: University of Missouri, 1944. 
Pp. 121. $1.25. 


Neosho, a Southwestern Missouri town of 
5,318 inhabitants (1940), serving an agri- 
cultural hinterland, was a_ self-contained 
community at the beginning of this decade. 
A close integration of local business, in- 
dustry, and agriculture supported by much- 
cherished and commonly-practiced folkways 
and mores gave the area a close-knit unity. 
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What happened to this entity with the 
building nearby of an Army camp, Camp 
Crowder, and the consequent rapid influx 
of thousands of defense workers, is the sub- 
ject of this research. The author lived in 
the town, observing, participating, and in- 
terviewing as the dynamic process went on. 
She put chief reliance for her analysis on 
informal interviewing, supported by back- 
ground information obtained from news- 
papers and official records. 

How the community and this large, new 
population interacted is interpreted through 
the theoretical frame of reference of the 
sociological stranger. The author reviews 
briefly the theories of the “stranger” pre- 
sented by Hiller, Von Weise, Reuter and 
Hart, Sombart, Wirth and Simmel, and in- 
dicates that each of the views influences her 
study. But she relied chiefly on the theoret- 
ical idea that the incorporation of new- 
comers into social structure is a question of 
the extension of social relationships .to 
them, as presented in the work of Margaret 
Mary Wood, “The Stranger, a Study in 
Social Relationships.” She is led to accept 
this frame of reference because “the 
stranger” as one who is outside the system 
of primary group relationships—and the 
defense workers were—is still a dynamic 
concept in the social life of this Ozark 
region. 

In this theoretical framework, she de- 
scribes the process of interaction between 
the people of the town and the workers 
from the camp, showing how the customary 
operations of the community are replaced 
by a new set of relationships to meet this 
crisis, with considerable evidence of dis- 
organization while the adjustments are tak- 
ing place. The supporting evidence is in the 
form of apt quotations and illustrations ob- 
tained in her interviews. Statistical mate- 
rial is sparingly used but what is given sup- 
ports the analysis well. 

No set of conclusions is presented since 
this is an incomplete study. The description, 
however, does show clearly what happens to 
a fixed pattern of small-town relationships 
when a large number of newcomers sud- 
denly descends upon it. The study is being 
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continued to include the relationship of the 
town to the soldiers and their relatives and 
friends who succeed the workers. The com- 
plete study should be most helpful in giving 
some conclusions on permanent adjust- 
ments that are made in such situations. This 
present analysis is suggestive of helpful 
methods to be used in such studies and espe- 
cially in emphasizing the relationship of the 
research to a theoretical framework. 


W. A. ANDERSON. 
Cornell University. 





Social-Economic Movements. By Harry W. 
Laidler. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1944. Pp. xx + 828. Trade 
edition, $5.00; Text edition, $3.75. 


This comprehensive text is “an historical 
and comparative survey of socialism, com- 
munism, cooperation, utopianism; and other 
systems of reform and _ reconstruction.” 
Certain of the historical material appeared 
earlier in Dr. Laidler’s book, “A History of 
Socialist Thought,” now out of print. Dr. 
Laidler is executive director of the League 
for Industrial Democracy. He is a partici- 
pant in certain of the modern movements he 
describes in the United States and a stu- 
dent known for his broad scholarship. 

The book opens with a consideration of 
“utopianism and its precursors.” Here are 
references to Plato’s Republic, More’s 
Utopia and the prophets of Judaism and 
Christianity. There is a chapter on Robert 
Owen and one on utopianism in America. In 
the latter we learn about Brook Farm, the 
interests of Horace Greeley in colonization, 
and activities of the pioneer socialist, Al- 
bert Brisbane, who was the father of 
Arthur Brisbane, the Hearst journalist. 

About a hundred years ago a considerable 
number of the leaders of American thought 
were interested in the phalanxes of the 
Frenchman, Charles Fourier, who has been 
called father of economic cooperation. 
Fourier advocated small cooperative com- 
munities which emphasized handicraft and 
agriculture. At least forty were organized 
here. Most expired peacefully because of 
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inadequate financing, poor management, 
lack of cooperative skills and spirit on the 
part of the colonists. A few were reo. 
ganized, e.g., the one at Greeley, Colorado, 
which was named after the noted journalist, 

All of Part 2, comprising four chapters, 
is devoted to Marxism. Dr. Laidler pays 
considerable attention to the personal ¢. 
reer of Karl Marx and evaluates his main 
publications. In Part 3 we have interpreta. 
tions of the rise of the Fabians, German 
social democracy, French syndicalism and 
guild socialism. Part 4, which is lengthy, is 
devoted to communism. Here are traced the 
beginnings of revolutionary agitation in 
Russia for many decades. There is a concise 
history of the communist revolution of 1917 
and of social and economic events in the 
Soviet Union down to 1944. There is also a 
chapter on changes in communist tactics 
from the days of revolution through 1944, 

Part 5 contains numerous details about 
socialist movements in many lands. Special 
attention is given to activities in the British 
Dominions. There is one chapter combining 
developments in the United States and 
Canada. 

In Part 6 on recent socialist thought, Dr. 
Laidler briefly evaluates the contributions 
of Sidney Webb, Thorstein Veblen, Norman 
Thomas, among others. The seventh Part is 
on consumer cooperation. Dr. Laidler refers 
to most of the nations in which consumer 
cooperation has been extensively organized 
during the past 100 years. He includes a 
discussion of the relationships between vol- 
untary and compulsory cooperation. Al- 
though there are references to agricultural 
cooperation, this aspect of the cooperative 
movements appears to be less thoroughly 
treated than the consumer movement. Con- 
sideration of agriculture as such is limited 
to its situation under socialist and com- 
munist governments. 


A general summary, an extensive bib- 
liography and a thorough index add to the 
usefulness of the book. 


BENSON Y. LANDIS. 
New York City. 
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Edward Bellamy. By Arthur E. Morgan. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1944. Pp. xvii + 468. $5.00. 


The literary quality of most sociological 
writing is somewhat less than excellent. 
Sociologists, therefore, may overlook the 
excesses of quotation and certain instances 
of repetitiousness in this biography to study 
the highly pertinent insights of both Mor- 
gan and Bellamy. To interpret the life of 
a great man, one must have enough great- 
ness himself for a maximum of empathic 
understanding. This biographer and his sub- 
ject are intellectual kin, and the social com- 
petence of the book would not be less even 
though its few literary demerits had been 
more heinous. 

Edward Bellamy’s ideological influence 
would have been more conspicious and more 
enduring had he not failed to understand 
the non-logicality of most human action, 
and had he not misconceived the nature of a 
social movement. His contribution to 
thought and organization was dissipated in 
the booming of the Nationalist movement, 
which rose too quickly to endure—although 
it undoubtedly died mostly in name, giving 
some of its strength into populism, and the 
continuing stream of liberalism in Amer- 
ica. His commitment to rationality is ex- 
plicable by his generations of ancestry 
among the New England intelligentsia. He 
should have known better about move- 
ments, however, because in early years he 
had corrected the usual notion of Shay’s 
Rebellion as an isolated action by malcon- 
tents, identifying it rather as an integral 
part of a larger trend. 


Bellamy was a writer and Morgan is an 
engineer, but both have thought and writ- 
ten within an uncommonly adequate frame- 
work of sociological understanding. Each of 
several chapters in the biography presents 
Bellamy in one of his many roles as a per- 
son. This accounts for the book’s chief 
transgressions of the literary folkways of 
the biographers, but adds to the document’s 
interest as a sociological life history. One 
chapter describes Bellamy in the role of 
rebel; Morgan tells of his rebellion against 
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theological orthodoxy in religion; social in- 
justice, social conventions; traditions of suc- 
cess, wealth and fame; vocational regular- 
ity, love, and familial dependence. Rebel- 
lion against irrationality in social organi- 
zation might have been added. But “rebel” 
is hardly the correct word. Bellamy was a 
dissenter in the sense that he was a thor- 
ough analyst; his analyses carried him 
through and beyond the diagnostic stages 
and he worked hard on the prescription, 
most widely known as it was written in 
Looking Backward. He did not adjust to 
society nor did he ask society to adjust to 
him; he asked society to adjust to its own 
highest potentialities. He was not a malad- 
justed person; on the contrary, he was 
stable and integrated, a normal and more- 
than-good citizen, husband, father, employ- 
er, colleague, friend! 

The biographer’s sociological insights are 
revealed in his exposition of the cumula- 
tion during several generations of the fam- 
ilial social inheritance, the intertwining of 
social and biological inheritance, leadership 
as a relation of society and the man, the 
problem of conflicting pressures and loy- 
alties in personal growth, the social class 
structure, the unsoundness of radicalism 
that proposes merely to put the bottom on 
top, the process by which an individual 
achieves “freedom,” the cultural congruity 
of every “new” social movement, the nature 
of social change, and “plagiarism” as a 
sharing of pervasive ideas—participation 
in a current of thought. 

This biography is well within the soci- 
ologists’ channel of professional reading. 


HowarpD W. BEERS. 


University of Kentucky. 





National Conference of Social Work. Se- 
lected Papers, Seventy-first Annual 
Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, May 21-27, 
1944. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944. Pp. x + 492. $5.00. 


Limited in length due to war-time restric- 
tions on publication, the Proceedings in- 
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clude 45 of the many papers presented at 
the Seventy-first Annual Conference in 
Cleveland in May 1944. Three of the art- 
icles, however, in the section dealing with 
services to servicemen and war workers, 
represent summaries of several papers de- 
scribing the significant facts regarding the 
work of the Red Cross, Merchant Seamen 
and United Service Organizations. 

The announced purpose of the Confer- 
ence, “to help social work contribute its 
utmost to winning the war—and establish- 
ing a just and lasting peace,” guided the 
choice of the papers to be printed. These 
are classified under ten headings of general 
reader interest instead of the usual five 
Conference sections. Appendices present the 
complete program and the business organi- 
zation of the Conference as well as an In- 
dex of Authors and a general index. 


In few of the papers is there direct men- 
tion of rural social welfare problems as 
such. Michael Davis’, “A National Health 
Program,” and Senator James E. Murray’s, 
“Needed Amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act,” mention again the needs for 
more adequate medical care in rural areas 
(discussed more extensively in Davis’ 
article in the April, 1945, Survey Graphic, 
“Farmers Must Go Fishing”). Another pa- 
per, “State War Fund Experience in Rural 
Areas,” by Howard Amerman, Associate 
Director of the Illinois State War Chest, 
strikes a familiar note in reporting that 
most rural communities are not aware of 
their own needs in organized services for 
social welfare advice and planning. How- 
ever, he also notes some encouraging signs 
that we may not follow World War I ex- 
perience in a new post-war reaction to or- 
ganized giving, and in the recognition in a 
number of rural areas of the values in the 
U.S.O. type of recreational center as well as 
the effectiveness of federated campaigns in 
rousing interest in successful community 
planning. 

State laws and attitudes regarding public 
assistance, especially in rural areas, are 
colored by Elizabethan concepts of resi- 
dence. Hence it is highly significant that 
one state has abolished settlement require- 
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ments for old age and general assistance as 
well as aid to dependent children. The Da- 
per, “Rhode Island Abolishes Settlement,” 
by Glen Leet, Director of the Rhode Islanq 
Department of Social Welfare, reports op 
this pioneer experiment. 

Michael Shortley: “Rehabilitation unde 
the Burden-LaFollette Act,” points out the 
increase in the disabled and the question 
seems pertinent whether this will be jp. 
creasingly a rural problem as injured war 
workers and servicemen return to their 
home communities in rural areas with lim. 
ited social service facilities. Papers by Pau 
Benner and Edith Foster explore the prob. 
lem of Federal-State Welfare relationships, 
an important issue in many states where 
limited funds hamper adequate care for 
those in need. The role that uncertainty and 
fear play in producing post-war collapse is 
indicated in Don D. Humphrey, “A Stable 
Economy for the Post-War World,” and 
reference is made to the untapped market 
of farm consumers. 

Finally, the thoughtful résumé of the de- 
velopment of social services in the United 
States in and between two wars, by Miss 
Wisner, President of the Conference, in- 
dicates clearly how “our health and welfare 
services are inextricably bound up with the 
kind of political and economic order which 
lies ahead.” 

H. E. WETZEL. 
University of Kentucky. 





When We’re Green We Grow. By Jane 
Simpson McKimmon. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1945. Pp. xvi + 353. $3.00. 


This story of Home Demonstration work 
in North Carolina should stand on our 
book-shelves along with records of the 
achievements of American pioneers. It is 
the story of one of the most constructive, 
practical and far-reaching ventures that we 
Americans have undertaken. Demonstration 
has been the method used by home agents 
from the start, with Mrs. McKimmon or one 
of her colleagues demonstrating almost any- 
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where that groups of women or girls could 
be gathered together and with whatever 
equipment she could carry or the women 
could collect. But the real interest in the 
book lies in the development of skills in 
women and girls. The men have their share, 
in discovering unexpected skills in them- 
selves. And the boys and girls form an 
important part of the story, through their 
accomplishments in 4-H Clubs. 

First, through canning, then cooking and 
sewing demonstrations and activities, wom- 
en and girls learned to manipulate things 
with greater skill, gained confidence in 
themselves, and found ways of cooperating 
with their neighbors. But the work could not 
stop here. It had to expand with their in- 
creasing abilities. Sewing took on a touch of 
glamor in attractive, as well as practical, 
hats and dresses. And there naturally fol- 
lowed training in entertaining, as hostess 
and as guest. Gardening and poultry rais- 
ing developed as part of a program to fight 
pellagra, and to have healthier families. 
And marketing was a logical sequence to 
better gardens and more eggs. Curb mar- 
kets grew into properly housed community 
markets. And successful marketing made 
possible further household improvements, in 
the form of kitchen equipment, and more 
attractive and satisfying furnishings. No 
one expected help in these ventures, beyond 
the demonstration accompanied by specific 
suggestions for individual problems. 


Never was an opportunity missed to in- 
troduce self-help, or cooperation. And never 
was an opportunity missed to place before 
men or town people what country women 
were accomplishing. Local stores and court 
houses were offered and used for exhibits 
and demonstrations by women and girls of 
the community. When the State Fair offered 
space for a canning exhibit among farm 
machines, the women accepted, and did so 
well that they were moved progressively to 
better quarters and to a building of their 
own. 

This is primarily a story of American 
families, and what they are capable of 
achieving when once they are shown how. In 
the beginning the reader is more conscious 
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of the demonstration agent, moving over 
muddy roads among men and women who 
are lonely, suspicious and afraid. But 
toward the end of the book, these men and 
women and their children move out to greet 
the reader, no longer self-conscious, but 
self-confident, aware of responsibilities in 
the community, and recognizing the need 
for high standards in their homes, in their 
products, and in their relationships within 
the family and with neighbors. 


CHARLOTTE V. WISER. 
New York City. 





Country Neighborhood. By Elizabeth Coats- 
worth. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1944. Pp. 181. $2.50. 


It is seldom that an author succeeds in 
capturing and translating into words the 
peculiar flavor of a region—that tang or 
aroma which is essentially its own and 
distinguishes it in some special way from 
any other spot on the face of the globe. To 
accomplish this feat, he must have an acute 
ear, sharp sight, and susceptibility to at- 
mosphere itself, as well as a truly intimate 
acquaintance with the locality which he 
chooses to discuss. 

Elizabeth Coatsworth combines these at- 
tributes with considerable success in a re- 
cent book about Maine, called “Country 
Neighborhood.” Here is a collection of tales, 
some fact, some legend and hearsay, gath- 
ered from neighbors who live near the farm 
not far from the Main Coast, owned by 
Miss Coatsworth and her husband, Harry 
Beston, the naturalist and writer; conversa- 
tions with these neighbors which are full 
of New England saltiness; impressions and 
descriptions of the countryside; com- 
mentaries and observations on various as- 
pects of country living such as church sup- 
pers, auctions, community get-togethers, 
etc. 

Miss Coatsworth recounts much New 
England family history, handed down from 
one generation to another, and told her by 
housewife descendants of original settlers. 
She has gossiped with former sea captains, 
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tramps and eccentrics, and the record of 
what she learned from them constitutes an 
interesting if limited chronicle of Maine 
folkways. 

Miss Coatsworth has done a good deal of 
traveling in the United States as well as 
abroad, and has tramped through most of 
New England on foot. Her literary produc- 
tion began with a collection of poems pub- 
lished in 1924. She has written a number of 
children’s books, including the well-known 
“Cat Who Went to Heaven,” “Five Bushel 
Farm,” “The Big Green Umbrella,” “Danc- 
ing Tom,” and “The Cat and the Captain.” 


MARION HUMBLE. 
Rutland, Vermont. 





Bureaucracy. By Ludwig von Mises. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. 
Pp. viii + 125. $2.00. 


The thesis of this book is that, popular 
opinion to the contrary notwithstanding, 
bureaucracy in itself is neither good nor 
bad. It represents simply a method of man- 
agement which can be applied to various 
spheres of human activity. In the opinion of 
the author, when people deplore bureau- 
cracy, what they really have in mind are 
activities which they fear are directed 
toward making the state socialist and 
totalitarian. 

An unfaltering confidence is expressed in 
the healthfully, self-corrective virtues of an 
economic order based upon private enter- 
prise operated with the sole aim of making 
profit. Business conducted upon such a basis 
will never fall prey to bureaucratic meth- 
ods of management. “The only alternative 
to profit-seeking business is bureaucratic 
management.” There is no middle way. A 
study of economic conditions in Southern 
and Eastern Europe, where bureaucrats 
have held sway, will show that “the entre- 
preneurs do not bother about production 
efficiency, and the governments are in the 
hands of corrupt cliques.” 

The book sounds a challenging warning 
to the American people that a fate similar 
to that of the totalitarian countries of 


Europe can await them if they are ng 
awake to the proper answer to the question: 
“Who should run the country? The votes 
or the bureaucrats? . . . The conflict be 
tween capitalism and totalitarianism, 
the outcome of which the fate of civilizg, 
tion depends, will not be decided by ¢iyj 
wars and revolutions. It is a war of ideas 
Public opinion will determine victory 
defeat.” 


The sociologist will likely be most inter. 
ested in the two chapters dealing with the 
social and political implications and the 
psychological consequences of bureaucrati- 
zation. Of particular concern perhaps wil] 
be the expose of the German Youth Move. 
ment which spread to other countries, and 
in effect has been “void of any ideological 
content” except to make youth the first of 
the victims sacrificed by the bureaucrats at 
the altars of Moloch. As a whole, the book 
is soundly provocative reading and en- 
phasizes that democracy is “a treasure that 
must be daily defended and conquered anew 
by strenuous effort.” 

WILSON GEE. 
University of Virginia. 





The March of Medicine. The New York 
Academy of Medicine Lectures to the 
Laity, 1944. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. xiv + 121. 
$1.75. 


During the past 9 years the New York 
Academy of Medicine has sponsored annual 
series of “Lectures to the Laity.” One of 
the stated objectives of these lectures has 
been “the illumination of the horizons of 
science and the relationship between med- 
icine and the collateral sciences of sociology, 
criminology and economics.” The present 
volume contains six lectures which are for 
the most part both informative and inter- 
estingly presented. 

The series begins with a lecture o 
“Morale and Propaganda” by the Presi- 
dent of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion. Common propaganda methods are de 
fended, and the important place of emo- 
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tions in human affairs is recognized. Pro- 

nda is unscrupulous and dishonest 
when directed toward unworthy ends. The 
second lecture is one on “Food and Civiliza- 
tion,” by Dr. Charles G. King. Speaking as 
a biochemist, the author explores advances 
in nutrition and suggests needs for the 
future. Of particular interest is his plea 
for the recognition of nutrition as one of 
the major concerns of preventive medicine 
and public health workers. 

A lecture on “Chemotherapy” by Dr. 
C. M. MacLeod reviews the major develop- 
ments of treatment with chemicals includ- 
ing penicillin and points out trends in 
future development in this field. “Medicine 
and the Changing World” by Dr. Reginald 
Fitz points to the necessity for cooperation 
between doctors and the public to improve 
the Nation’s health. Most entertaining is 
the lecture by Sir Gerald Campbell. He 
shows how science has freed, enriched, pro- 
longed, accelerated, and complicated human 
lives. The final lecture by Lieutenant 
Colonel T. T. Mackie deals with “Wars and 
Epidemics” and shows the close relationship 
between the two. 

The reader gains the impression from 
this book that war with all its tragedies 
does at least make some indirect contribu- 
tions to human welfare by stimulating ad- 
vances in medicine and in the other sci- 
ences. This volume can be recommended to 
the thoughtful readers who wish to find out 
about recent progress and present trends 
in medical and related health fields. 


A. R. MANGuUS. 
Ohio State University. 





Adult Education for Democracy in Family 
Life. By Mary S. Lyle. Ames, Iowa: 
The Collegiate Press, 1944. Pp. vii + 
161. $2.25. 


The author’s philosophy of education for 
democracy forms the theme of the book. She 
states her belief in the inherent worth and 
dignity of the human personality and builds 
her study on the assumptions that the de- 
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velopment and preservation of unique per- 
sonalities are of first importance .in a demo- 
cratic society, that the best opportunity for 
developing such personalities is provided by 
a democratic way of living, and that educa- 
tion should seek to promote increasing de- 
mocracy and consciousness of democracy. 
The family, as an important area of living, 
also should seek to promote increasing 
democracy. 

Considerable space and attention are 
given to the methods used in selecting a 
rural community for study and to the tech- 
niques employed in the study itself. The ap- 
plication of the techniques serves as a 
means of appraising the rural community 
and as a basis for suggested modifications 
in family living and in the adult educa- 
tional program. 

One hundred twenty families are included 
in the study. Due precautions are taken to 
insure the validity of the sample. Six cri- 
teria are applied in measuring the ade- 
quacy of homes to train for democracy. 
Certain conditions within the area of fam- 
ily are found to. be more or less satis- 
factory and certain conditions are found to 
be more or less unsatisfactory. Suggestions 
are made for improvement. 

An examination of the adult education 
program provided by the school leads the 
author to conclude that the schools are seek- 
ing ways to improve conditions found in- 
adequate in the home situations, such as 
encouragement to develop special talents 
and abilities. Modifications for the admin- 
istration of the program and for the cur- 
riculum are set forth. ; 

The book is a doctoral dissertation. It 
makes generous use of literature bearing on 
the subject. All the rules and procedures of 
such studies are faithfully and painstak- 
ingly observed. It should prove useful as a 
guide to future studies. 


ALICE B. SALTER. 
Coe College. 





Democracy .Under Pressure. By Stuart 
Chase. New York: The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1945. Pp. 142. $1.00. 
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Contention among Titans—business, lab- 
or, agriculture—threatens the order of 
society, and “it looks as if the pressure 
groups must either face the kind of world 
they are living in or keep on cutting the 
community’s life lines until somebody comes 
riding in on a white horse. At which point 
Congress becomes a memory and pressure 
groups go underground for an indefinite 
stay.” In pungent exposition Chase lays out 
the nature and methodology of the Big 
Pressures, reviews the conditions of their 
growth, and the ravages of the Me First 
processes, concluding with suggestions for 
democracy’s self-discipline. 

To the rural sociologists, habitually in- 
tent upon the observation of a few families 
or a community, this discussion is a shocker. 
It proposes that “. . . farming as a way of 
life has about disappeared” and that al- 
ready in agriculture there are several state- 
sponsored monopolies. It recognizes ir- 
reversible urges toward nuclear aggrega- 
tions of control—but finishes in the ortho- 
dox tradition by arguing for the family 
farm. Pertinently, Chase writes that “Back 
to the land was all right for veterans after 
the Civil War. It proved highly unsuccess- 
ful after World War I. It would be idiotic 
after this war, except in carefully selected 
cases.” 

To the rural sociologist, the indirect con- 
tribution of this absorbing discussion is a 
drift of reverie. Sensing a trend toward 
“civilization,” the anthropologist is going 
contemporary and is moving some of his 
observation posts from the sea islands to 
Plainville. Must not the rural sociologist go 
contemporary also, by broadening his field 
of examination to include the interaction of 
the rural parts with all the other parts of 
the Great Society? The internal sociology of 
rural life can be only partly revealing from 
now on. The scope of observation must be- 
come metropolitan, even cosmopolitan. In 
either range, Chase’s book is more than 
incidentally revelant to rural sociology. 


HowarpD W. BEERS. 
University of Kentucky. 
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The Agriculture of Wales. By A. W. 
and I. L. Evans. Cardiff Wales; Ypj. 
versity of Wales Press, 1944, Pp, 300, 
15/- 


The modest title of this little book is mis. 
leading. Actually it is a detailed study o 
the effect of improved transportation, yp. 
banization and industrialization of Wala 
upon Welsh Agriculture and the economi 
and social organization on Welsh rural life 
The extent of the changes is illustrate 
with a wealth of statistical data. 


During the first half of the 19th Century, 
Welsh agriculture was self-sufficient and 
the rural village life self-contained. But 
new markets and opportunities for indus. 
trial employment for the farm workers se 
in motion a series of impacts which brought 
about changes in nearly every aspect of 
agriculture and rural life. The author 
painstakingly show the adjustments in farm 
size, crops, livestock, farming methods, 
farm organization, tenure, labor and popv- 
lation, education, cooperative effort and 
marketing during the seventy years preced- 
ing the Second World War. It is especially 
interesting that despite all these changes 
many of the peasant values have been 
retained. 


The last chapter is a summary and eval- 
uation of the extent to which the Welsh 
peasant farming has actually succeeded in 
adapting itself to the new conditions and 
the problems which remain for future 
solution. 


It is unfortunate that the authors have 
not interpreted the material in relation t 
the social and political background of the 
period, but they have chosen to leave that 
to the reader. As it stands, the book isa 
case study and as such is of great value t 
the student of rural life and economics. It 
provides an interesting contrast to the de 
velopment of commercialized American Ag- 
riculture which lacked the peasant back 
ground and values. 

Ear H. BBL. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Soldier to Civilian: Problems of Readjust- 
ment. By George K. Pratt. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1944. Pp. xii + 233. $2.50. 


This book deals with some of the prob- 
lems of the ex-serviceman’s readjustment 
to family and community life. As would be 
expected psychiatric problems of ex-service- 
men are emphasized, since the author form- 
erly served as an assistant clinical profes- 
sor of psychiatry and more recently as a 
psychiatric examiner with the U. S. Armed 
Forces. The author frequently draws upon 
case histories to illustrate the point or 
points being discussed. 

Chapters II and III, respectively, of this 
volume are devoted to a discussion of the 
“psychological equipment” carried into serv- 
ice by the soldier and the soldier’s adjust- 
ments to military service. In Chapter V, 
psychiatric disabilities as they affect dis- 
charged or returned servicemen are dis- 
cussed. Six groups of psychiatric disorders 
ranging from “the insanities or psychoses” 





to “the psychoneurotic” are briefly ex- 
plained. The two final chapters deal with 
the ex-serviceman’s adjustment to family 
relationships and employment in the post- 
war period. At this point the author aptly 
states, “retooling must be not only of 
machinery, but of man.” 

Although the book “is addressed primar- 
ily to the families, friends and prospective 
employers of all returned servicemen,” it is 
doubtful whether the layman will better 
understand and appreciate the psychiatric 
problems of ex-servicemen. The volume 
contains an interesting and informative 
3l-page appendix entitled “Community 
Service for Veterans: A Guide to Planning 
and Coordination,” prepared by the Na- 
tional Committee on Service to Veterans. 


OLAF WAKEFIELD. 


Farm Security Administration. 





Combustion on Wheels. By David L. Cohn. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1944, Pp. 272. $2.75. 
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“Combustion on Wheels” is intended to be 
more than a history of the technical and 
industrial development of the automobile. 
An attempt is made to use the automobile 
as an index to the country’s economic de- 
velopment and to summarize the sweeping 
cultural changes accompanying its develop- 
ment, some laying the roadway for it, others 
riding in the wake of its wheels. Attention 
is given to its effect on folkways and mores 
—from courtship and marriage to crime 
and religion. Stress is laid on its enormous 
importance in American life and on the 
changes, actual and conceptual, that have 
occurred in such character types as the 
farmer, the urbanite, the village doctor and 
lawyer and others. Certain occupations and 
businesses went out of existence and others 
came into being because of the automobile. 
Inroads were made on isolation and changes 
occurred in population and in village loca- 
tion. It could be only a sketch, but as such 
it is a good job. 

It is not written by, nor expressly for, a 
sociologist, but it is a readable and highly 
entertaining account of the havoc wrought 
on one type of society by one instrument. 
Mr. Cohn’s insight is often keen and some 
passages border on the poetic. Sometimes 
his treatment of American people is tender, 
sometimes hilariously funny. This is the 
kind of writing that should make facts 
palatable to the rank and file of readers. 


CATHERINE P. HEFLIN. 
University of Kentucky. 





Virginia’s People: A Study of the Growth 
and Distribution of the Population of 
Virginia from 1607 to 1948. By Sara K. 
Gilliam. Richmond: Virginia State 
Planning Board, 1944. Population 
Study Report Number 4. Pp. 132. 


This report is a model of writing for the 
professional layman, not the specialist, nor 
the man in the street; not the intelligent 
layman, but the professional person eager 
to inform himself so that he may carry out 
his civic work with knowledge. Incidentally, 
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the data are grist for courses on population. 

A brief chronicle of population growth 
from the founding of the state and in its 
rural and urban parts is followed by a 
detailed description of the variation in com- 
position among the “regions” of the state. 
An excellent chapter summarizes the effects 
of migration on the state, its regions, and 
the separate population components. Sixty 
pages of appendix display the methods of 
deriving the data and include detailed 
source tables. A profuse use of charts adds 
to the clarity of exposition. Few state plan- 
ning boards have had as much success in 
making their findings readable. 


C. ARNOLD ANDERSON. 
University of Kentucky. 





Tragic Ground. By Erskine Caldwell. New 
York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1944. 
Pp. 237. $2.50. 


Tragic Ground is a novel in the tragi- 
comic style of Tobacco Road. It relates the 
doings of Spence Douthit and his family. 
They had moved from the hills to a war- 
boom town, but the boom was over and they 
were stuck in the slum known as Poor Boy. 
Spence longs to get his family back to his 
native Beaseley County but he clings to his 
misery. When, through the much misunder- 
stood efforts of a social worker, the Douth- 
its finally find themselves on the way back 
to Beaseley County, Spence forlornly says 
they will soon be homesick for Poor Boy. 

Tragic Ground will give the reader a few 
painful laughs and that is about all. It is 
neither a distinguished novel nor a pene- 
trative social document. 


Guy B. JOHNSON. 


Southern Regional Council, Atlanta, Ga. 





OTHER Books RECEIVED 


The Wealth of The Nation. By H. Clyde 
Filley. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1945. Pp. xiv + 174. $2.00, 
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The Science of Man in the World Crisis, 
Edited by Ralph Linton. New Yor. 
Columbia University Press, 1945, Pp, 
xiv + 532. $4.00. 


Two Solitudes. By Hugh MacLennan. Ney 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1945, 
Pp. 370. $3.00. 

How We Live. By Fred G. Clark and Rich. 
ard Stanton Rimanoczy. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1944, 
Pp. 39. $1.00. 

Mexico’s Role in International Intellectual 
Cooperation. Proceedings of the Confer. 
ence Held in Albuquerque, February 
24-25, 1944. Albuquerque: The Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1945, 
Pp. 60. $.65. 


White Harvest Fields. By W. A. Tyson, 
Tupelo, Miss.: The Commission on 
Town and Country Work, North Mis. 
sissippi Conference, The Methodist 
Church. Pp. 144. $1.50. 


Tabio Estudio De La Organizacion Social 
Rural. By T. Lynn Smith, Justo Diaz 
Rodriguez and Luis Roberto Garcia. 
Bogota: Editorial Minerva, Lida. 
1944, Pp. 124. 


Journal, Second Session of the Council, 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, Montreal, Canada, 
15 to 27 September 1944. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. 
vii + 182. $2.00. 


The Reconstruction of World Agriculture. 
By Karl Brandt. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1945. Pp. 
viii + 416. $4.00. 


The Hopi Way. By Laura Thompson and 
Alice Joseph. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 151. $3.00. 


The Pacific Islands Handbook, 1944. By 
R. W. Robson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1945. Pp. xii + 371. 
$4.00. 


One America. Edited by Francis J. Brown 
and Joseph Slabey Roucek. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. Pp. xvi + 
717. $3.75. 
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Reading Difficulty and Personality Organi- 
zation. By Edith Gann. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. xii + 
149. $2.00. 

Providing for Unemployed Workers in the 
Transition. By Richard A. Lester. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1945. Pp. xi + 152. $1.50. 
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Experimental Sociology: A Study in 
Method. By Ernest Greenwood. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. 
x + 163. $2.25. 


Emotional Factors in Learning. By Lois 
Barclay Murphy and Henry Ladd. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1944. Pp. x + 404. $3.50. 








NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Edited by Leland B. Tate 


ADvisorRY COUNCIL ON HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS: Three rural sociologists are now 
members of the Advisory Council on Human 
Relations sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science: Dr. 
Paul H. Landis, Washington State College, 
representative of the American Sociological 
Society; Dr. Charles E. Lively, University 
of Missouri, representative of the Rural 
Sociological Society; and Dr. Carle C. Zim- 
merman, Harvard University, representative 
of the sponsoring organization. Dr. Lively is 
Secretary of the Council. 

The Council’s first five years have been 
concerned chiefly with problems involving 
human relations in the field of forestry. 
Results have been sufficiently encouraging 
to warrant a renewal of the charter for 
another five years. Recently, the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service have requested the Council 
to aid them with some of the human relation 
problems in Soil Conservation. This added 
responsibility will increase considerably the 
activities of the Council. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: Courses in 
Rural Sociology and Agrarian Movements 
taught by E. D. Tetreau, Professor of Rural 
Sociology have continued to be given 
through the years of the war with well 
sustained enrollments. 

Service to institutions and agencies in 
Arizona has been considerably increased 
during the years since 1942. This includes 
membership on the Arizona War Food Ad- 
ministration Wage Board. 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT: Dr. E. G. 
Burrows has returned to his classes at the 
University after two years with the U. S. 
Military Intelligence Service at Washington. 
Miss Isabel Sklow who substituted for Dr. 
Burrows has returned to the University of 
Chicago to complete her doctor’s thesis. 

Enrollments in Sociology have been un- 


usually heavy for the past year. The intro. 
ductory course enrolled well over 500 sty. 
dents for the fall and spring semesters, 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY: A bulletin by Wil- 
liam M. Smith, Jr., formerly an extension 
instructor in the Department of Rural Sp. 
ciology and now operating a farm in Nor. 
walk, Ohio, has recently been issued. It is 
entitled “The Social Participation of Rural 
Young Married Couples.” (Cornell Univer. 
sity Agricultural Experiment Station Bul. 
letin 812.) 


Dr. Robin Williams of the Research 
Branch, Headquarters, Army Service Forces, 
War Department, Washington, D. C., has 
accepted an associate professorship in So- 
ciology in the College of Arts effective next 
September. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: In the College 
of Arts and Sciences, Irwin T. Sanders has 
been named Head of the Department of 
Sociology, and has been granted a leave of 
absence to accept an overseas assignment 
with the United States Department of 
State. C. Arnold Anderson will join the staff 
of the Department of Sociology on July 1 
as Associate Professor. Dr. Anderson will 
act as head of the Department during Dr. 
Sanders’ absence. 


In the College of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, Miss Catherine P. Heflin has 
been appointed Research Assistant in Rural 
Sociology. Howard W. Beers, Professor of 
Rural Sociology, is Editor of a symposium 
entitled Kentucky: Designs for Her Future, 
published by the University of Kentucky 
Press. Dr. Sanders is author of one of the 
chapters in the symposium. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIversitTy: Lt. (j.g.) 
Vernon J. Parenton, who sustained serious 
injuries in line of duty in the South Pacific 
and was rendered totally blind, has been 
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released from the Navy and has resumed 
his teaching at Louisiana State University. 

Dr. Homer L. Hitt, assistant professor of 
sociology on leave, has been commissioned 
an ensign in the U. S. Navy. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE: At the request 
of the War Department, Dr. Charles P. 
Loomis has been granted a four months 
leave of absence from his position as Head 
of the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology in order to carry out a special as- 
signment in Europe. During the absence of 
Dr. Loomis, Dr. C. R. Hoffer, Associate 
Professor of Sociology, will be acting head 
of the Department. 

Dr. Walter Firey of Harvard University 
has been appointed Assistant Professor. He 
will spend one-half time teaching in the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
and one-half in the Department of Effective 
Living in the Basic College. During the 
summer quarter Dr. Firey will make a study 
of selected rural-urban areas in Michigan 
for the Sociology Department. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: Donald G. 
Hay, regional social science analyst for the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare is spending the year at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, working toward the 
Ph.D. degree. 


UNIVERSITY OF MilssourI: Dr. C. E. 
Lively, Dr. Harold P. Kaufman and Mar- 
garet L. Bright attended the meeting of 
the Rural Sociological Society in Chicago, 
March 16 and 17. Dr. Kaufman read a paper 
entitled, “Extent of Illness and Use of 
Medical Services in Rural Missouri.” This 
paper, published by the Experiment Sta- 
tion, is available for distribution. The paper 
summarizes some of the more important 
findings of the research carried on in the 
department for the past few years. 


UNIVERSITY OF NorRTH CAROLINA: On 
February 12, 1945 Dr. Howard W. Odum 
was given the Edward L. Bernays Award, 
consisting of a $1,000 U. S. Savings Bond, 
Series E, and Scroll, for outstanding achieve- 
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ment in Negro-White relations in the United 
States. The award was donated by Edward 
L. Bernays of New York, Public Relations 
Council, through the Race Relations Depart- 
ment of the Federal Council of the Churches . 
of Christ in America. In conferring the 
Award Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, presi- 
dent of the Council, said in part: 


Through research, in writings, and 
by his leadership in movements to im- 
prove Negro-White relations, Howard 
Washington Odum has given highly 
distinguished service to the nation... . 

In bestowing this award, we desire 
to focus attention of the American pub- 
lic on constructive, cooperative efforts 
to remove racial tension and conflict, 
and to insure better relations between 
the Negro and the White peoples of 
the United States. 


Dr. Odum was chosen from fifty-five 
nominees, seventeen Negro and thirty-eight 
White, forty-five men and ten women from 
sixteen states and the District of Columbia. 
The judges making the award were Vir- 
ginius Dabney, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
William H. Hastie, Leslie Pinckney Hill, 
Samuel McCune Lindsay. 

Gordon W. Blackwell is directing a spe- 
cial two-year inquiry into improvement of 
teaching in the social sciences in the South. 
He also is projecting plans for a Division 
of Research Interpretation in the Institute 
for Research in Social Science. 

The University of North Carolina Press 
will bring out shortly a book for the schools, 
North Carolina Today, by S. H. Hobbs, Jr. 
and Marjorie Bond, which is an adaptation 
of Dr. Hobbs’ many years of work on North 
Carolina, social and economic. 

Katharine Jocker is editing a special 
twentieth anniversary number of Social 
Forces as a unit of the University’s sesqui- 
centennial commemoration. The volume will 
be entitled “In Search of the Regional Bal- 
ance of America.” 

The University of North Carolina Press 
is bringing out shortly Rupert B. Vance’s 
notable volume, All These People: The Na- 
tion’s Human Resources in the South. 

Margaret Jarman Hagood has been given 
an extended leave of absence for continuing 
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her work with the Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Welfare, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


PuRDUE UNIVERSITY: The 17th annual 
Rural Leadership School will be held at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, July 
9-13, 1945. Professor O. F. Hall is Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: The study of 
Madison’s Rural-Urban Fringe, being con- 
ducted by Myles Rodehaver, is at the family 
interview stage. The area in which certain 
fringe phenomena are present at their maxi- 
mum intensity has been plotted on a map. 
This area, comprising 49 sections in six 
townships, contains nearly 4,000 non-farm 
families. A random sample of these families 
will be visited for interview purposes. The 
purpose of the study is twofold; first, to 
establish some affirmative definition of non- 
farm as it relates to the area; and second, 
to determine what patterns of interaction 
are present. 

The Town-Country Leadership School will 
be held July 9-20. Dr. H. Paul Douglass will 
give a course on “The Sociology of the 
Small Town.” He is helping to restudy the 
seven small Wisconsin towns (part of the 
national sample of 144) first studied in 
1924. 

Madison and the University community 
were saddened by the death, on January 10, 
of Professor George S. Wehrwein, land 
economist. His passing represents an im- 
measurable loss to all who were privileged 
to know him, either personally or by pro- 
fessional reputation. Students and col- 
leagues alike found in him an able and 
friendly counsellor. Quiet and unassuming, 
his relations with his students reflected the 
spirit of the man. His influence upon the 
generations of young men and women with 
whom he came in contact will be felt for 
years to come. Few men outside of our own 
department understood as well as he did 
what we are trying to accomplish. His help 
and suggestions have meant much to us. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE: Dr. 
C. Horace Hamilton, Head of the Depart- 
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ment of Rural Sociology, has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence in order that he 
may work with the Commission on Hospital 
Care in Chicago, Illinois. He will continue to 
serve as Managing Editor of Rupa, 
SOcIOLOGY. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Minutes of Meeting 


Morrison Hotel, Chicago, II. 
March 16 and 17, 1945 


(By Robert A. Polson, retiring Secretary) 


MARCH 16: 


The business meeting of the Rural Soci- 
ological Society was called to order at 9:00 
a.m., President Lowry Nelson presiding. 

Minutes of the 1943 Annual Meeting as 
published in the March, 1944 issue of Rurat 
SOCIOLOGY, were approved. 

The president appointed the following 
temporary committees: Audit—Leland B. 
Tate and C. H. Hamilton; Tellers—Nat 
Frame, Donald Hay; Resolutions—C. E. 
Lively, Ray Wakeley. 

President Lowry Nelson made a brief 
report on the activities of the Society dur- 
ing 1944, 

C. H. Hamilton reported from the Mem- 
bership Committee. He called attention to a 
membership somewhat higher than in 1943 
but 30 below the peak in 1942. He also pre- 
sented his report as managing editor of 
RURAL SOcIOLOGY previously published in 
the March 1945 issue, which shows 760 sub- 
scriptions for 1944. It was moved, seconded 
and carried that the report of the managing 
editor be accepted. 

C. H. Hamilton called the Society’s atten- 
tion to the termination in 1945 of the five 
year agreement with North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering to 
publish Rurat Socrotocy. A motion was 
made, seconded and carried directing the 
1945 Executive Committee to develop plans 
for continued publication of the Journal and 
to negotiate for an extension of the present 
agreement. 

R. A. Polson, secretary-treasurer, read 
the 1943 and 1944 financial reports of the 
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Society, the first of which was published in 
the March 1944 issue of RuRAL SocioLocy 
and the latter in the March 1945 issue. 


It was moved, seconded and carried that 
Article I, Section 2 of the By-laws be 
amended by striking out “and 50 cents” in 
the last sentence, making the sentence read 
“Students of educational institutions may 
become members upon the payment of $2.00 
per annum.” 

After considerable discussion, President 
Lowry Nelson appointed Lynn Smith, C. H. 
Hamilton and C. R. Hoffer to reword the 
proposed changes in Article III, Section 2 
and submit the new wording the following 
morning. 

It was moved, seconded and carried to 
amend Article III, Section 3 of the By-laws 
by inserting the word “active” before the 
word “members”; making the sentence read, 
“Two dollars and fifty cents of the dues of 
each active member shall be paid to the 
managing editor for a subscription to 
RuraL SOcioLocy.” 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
the following pargraph be added to Article 
V in the Constitution: “A representative of 
the Rural Sociological Society on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Sociological 
Society shall be elected every third year in 
the same manner as the officers of the 
Society.” 

The report of the committee on postwar 
recruitment and training of rural sociolog- 
ists written by Edmund deS. Brunner, was 
read by J. H. Kolb, Lowry Nelson and 
R. A. Polson. It was moved, seconded and 
carried that the report be accepted. After 
considerable discussion of the report the 
Society took the following action: 

A motion was made, seconded and carried 
directing the incoming Executive Commit- 
tee to follow through on developing plans 
and procedures to obtain the early release 
from military service of rural sociological 
personnel. It was suggested the Executive 
Committee cooperate with other profes- 
sional societies on this problem. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
the Executive Committee take up with the 
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Education Board and other foundations and 
social science societies plans for providing 
fellowships, scholarships and awards to 
subsidize the training of veterans, war 
workers, government employees and others 
whose professional training has been in- 
terrupted or postponed because of the war. 
The membership requested the Executive 
Committee to secure an official explanation 
of the education features of the G. I. Bill as 
it applies to graduate training in Rural 
Sociology, particularly for older men and 
those whose training was interrupted by 
the war—this information to be distributed 
to all departments of Rural Sociology who 
train professional personnel. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
the Executive Committee arrange regional 
refresher training conferences on teaching 
and research in Rural Sociology as soon and 
as frequently as there is sufficient demand 
to warrant. 


It was moved, seconded and carried that 
the Executive Committee request the Land 
Grant College Association to establish a 
Social Science Committee with reference to 
the postwar outlook and development of 
social science in Land Grant colleges. 

The business meeting adjourned at 12:15 
p.m. 


At the afternoon session reports were 
received from the three standing commit- 
tees of the Society: A. R. Mangus reported 
for the Research Committee; D. E. Lind- 
strom for the Extension Committee, and 
Charles Gomillion presented O. D. Duncan’s 
paper and report for the Teaching Commit- 
tee. The secretary was directed to write 
Professor Duncan a letter of appreciation 
for the stimulating paper he prepared. 

The Committee of Tellers reported the 
following officers elected as a result of the 
210 ballots returned by members: Presi- 
dent—Edmund deS. Brunner, Columbia 
University; Vice President—O. D. Duncan, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Leland B. Tate, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute; addition to Executive 


Committee—Conrad Taeuber, United States 
Department of Agriculture; members of 
committees — Teaching: Ray 


standing 
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Wakeley, Iowa State College; Research: 
Lynn Smith, Louisiana State University; 
Extension: W. H. Stacy, Iowa State Col- 
lege; Board of Editors—Rupert B. Vance. 

The meeting was adjourned at 5:00 p.m. 


MARCH 17: 


The business meeting of the Society was 
called to order at 9:15 a.m., Lowry Nelson 
presiding. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
Article III, Section 2 of the By-laws be 
amended as redrafted by the committee, 
composed of Lynn Smith, C. H. Hamilton, 
C. R. Hoffer, as follows: “The Board of 
Editors, RuraL Socio.ocy, shall consist of 
five elected members, one to be chosen each 
year for a term of five years in the same 
manner as the Executive Committee, and a 
managing editor by them. This board shall 
appoint an Editor-in-Chief.” 

The Auditing Committee composed of 
Leland B. Tate and C. H. Hamilton reported 
that the financial records of the Society 
for 1943 and 1944 were in order and cor- 
rect. A motion was made, seconded and 
carried that the report of the committee be 
accepted. 

Throughout the two-day conference 
there was considerable discussion of the 
need for re-organizing the standing com- 
mittees of the Society on some other basis 
than the present division, research, teach- 
ing and extension. It was moved, seconded 
and carried that the president of the So- 
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ciety appoint a committee to study and 
recommend the re-organization of standing 
committees. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
the Executive Committee submit to the 
membership, before the next annual meet. 
ing, a proposed revision of the By-laws, t 
raise the annual membership fee of the 
Society and to prepare a plan for life 
membership. 

C. H. Hamilton agreed to submit to the 
new Executive Committee a memorandum 
on this motion. 

President Lowry Nelson reported the fol. 
lowing action by the Executive Committee: 
Charles P. Loomis was appointed to fill the 
vacancy on the Board of Editors caused by 
the death of Dwight Sanderson. 

The Secretary of the Society was directed 
to distribute the report on Postwar Recruit- 
ment and Training of Rural Sociologists to 
the deans and directors in the colleges of 
agriculture and to deans of graduate 
schools who train rural sociologists. The 
report is to be accompanied by a letter, 
calling attention to the purpose of the 
report and to pertinent statements in it. 


D. E. Lindstrom made a statement on the 
present program and organization of the 
American Country Life Association and an- 
nounced the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion for November 10, 1945 at Chicago, Ill. 


The business meeting was adjourned at 
10:15 a.m. 





